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Coal Dust as Fuel. 
setae 
[Owing to the kindness of Professor Pain, Editor 
of our valued exchange, the Technologist, we are ena- | 
bled to present, in illustration of this subject, a fine 
cut of Orampton’s feed and jet arrangements.—H. W.1 


‘*The employment of coal dust as fuel is now at- | 


tracting a great deal of attention, not only on account | the rollers not taking it away so quickly as it is 


of the actual superiority of this method of combustion 
in some respects, but because it enables us to utilize 
an worthless 
The idea is by 
no means a novel one, a 


otherwise 
article. 


patent for this method of 
consuming fuel having 
been taken out in Eng- 
land as long ago as 1831.” 
{John 8. Dawes—Dec. 
22d, 1831. Ma- 
nufacture of the 
fuel materials are 
driven into the 
with the blast.” 
also quote a subsequent 
patent, April 16th, 1540, 
of S. M. Banks, ‘‘ convey- 
ing into the blast furnace 
coal or coke, or charcoal, 


In the ‘* 
Tron, 
and 
furnace 


We may 


limestone, ironstone, ore, 


or other material useful 
for aécelerating the pro- 
cess of manufactuge or 
improving the quality of 
the iron, by reducing the 
said materials to fine pai- 
ticles and causing them to 
fall into the blast pipe, 
and so meet the blast and 
be carried with it into the 
furnace.” Many of us 
will remember that when 
the plans of WHELPiy and 
Storer, based on this 
principle, were promul- 
gated a few years since, there was a very general im- 
pression that the principle was novel, and then first 
put in practice.—H. W. | 

** Coal dust, particularly if it is ina slightly damp 
state, is by no means an easy thing to feed into a fur- 
nace regularly; but, after trials of several arrange- 
ments, Mr. Crampton has designed and adopted a very 


simj.e apparatus for the purpose which answers its | 
It is represented by the annexed | 


purpose perfectly. 
diagram, Fig. 1, and consists of a hopper fitted with a 
pair of smooth feeding rolls, as shown. The hopper, 


A, in which the powdered coal is placed, is fitted with | 


a strainer, B, to prevent the entrance of large particles, 


loosened state. These stirrers revolve in the = ection 


of the arrows, and thus force the powdered fuel thr 
sliding door, F. 


The opening, E, leads to the box, G, 


| and the upper edge of the opening is kept below the 
| top of the box so that the fuel is not forced 


the 
If the box becomes full of fuel from the fact of 
sup 

plied through the opening, E, the stirrers, C, D, not 
| having force enough to increase the height of the fuel 


over 


latter. 


TA TELAT 


TY A LTTOORETTHA 


CRAMPTON’S COAL DUST FURNACE. 


in the box, G, will, as they revolve, merely agitate the 
fuel until the rollers have reduced the quantity in the 
box. From the box, G, the fuel passes between the 
rollers, H, I, which feed into the shoot, K, 
the injector. The quantity of fuel fed by the rollers is 
regulated by means of a screw, L, which acts on the 
| lever, M, and thence on the lever, N, to which are 
tached the bearings of the roller, H ; this arrangement 
enabling the distance between the rollers to be modi- 
| fied as desired. As the rollers withdraw the fuel from 
the box, G, it is replenished by the action of the stir 
the effect being that the fuel in the box, G, 
‘maintained in a comparatively loose state, and furnish- 


leading to 


at 


rers ; 18 








and it is traversed by two revolving shafts ; these shafts | joe steady and uniform supply to the rollers, quite in 
carrying stirrers, C, D, which keep the coal dust in a dependent of the depth of the fuel contained in th 


hopper, A. The rollers, it will be noticed, are fully 


ough | exposed to view, so that any irregularity in the supply 
| the opening, E, the extent of which is regulate ; by the 


passing over the scraper, 


O, can be readily detected. 


The fuel passing down the shoot, K, falls ina fine 
erey 1 just in front of a jet, or series of jets, of air 

which inject it into the pipe or pipes leading to the 
furnace As an instance of the perfection of the ar- 


rangements just described, 
at Wor 


mit f 
uv T 


it may be mentioned that 
wich fifty consecutive heats have been turned 
rom Mr. Crampton’s furnace—each heat averagiy g 
30 ewt. of blooms—with- 
out the handles by which 
the supplies of air and 
coal regulated ever hav- 
ing been touched. 

In discharging the jets 
of mixed air and coal dust 
into the furace, it is es- 
sential that their direc- 
tion should be such that 
an unequal distribution of 
the coal dust in the air, 
which may been 
caused during its passage 
through the pipes, shall 
be remedied. Thus it is 
found that when the mix- 
ed air and coal dust is car- 
ried round a bend in a 
pipe, the momentum of 
the particles of coal will 
cause them, on entering 
the bend, to be carried 
against the outer side of 
the latter. If, after pass- 
ing the bend, the air and 
coal dust traverse a long 
straight length of pipe, 
they may get perfectly 
mixed again ; but, if they 
are discharged into a fur- 
nace directly after leaving 
it will be found 

that one side of the jet 
that corresponding to the outside of the bend) will 
be By 2d with fuel, while the other side will be 
undercharged. If no means were taken to remedy this, 
he eflect of igniting such a jet would be imperfect 
deh ; but Mr. Crampton has ingeniously con- 
verted this separating action into account to effect in 
some cases a pe rfect admixture of the air and fuel. 
Thus in a heating furnace constructed on his plans, 
which is now at work at Woolwich Arsenal, the ar- 
rangement of jets adopted is that shown in the figure 
annexed. - In this case it will be seen that the jets are 
placed in a row, side by side, the pipes leading to them 
being all curved in the same direction ; and the effect 
of this is that the overcharged portion of one jet is 
delivered into the undercharged portion of the next, 


and so on, a perfect mixture of the air and coal dust 
_ being thus obtained.” —Hngineering. 
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a bend, 
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MR. EDGERTON’S REPORT. 


We owe an apology to this gentleman, whose im- 
portant Photometic Table, etc., must go over to our | 
next issue.—H. W. 


—e- - — 


CHEMICAL EXCERPTA. 


13. ‘* Ozokerite.” As our scientific contemporaries 
are passing around an item from Hagineering upon 
this mineral product, it may be well to set the public 
right thereupon. Ozocerite (odorous wax) instead of 
having been ‘‘ discovered some two years since by 
a Russian engineer,” as Hngincering promulgates, is 
a familiar species in cabinets sinee 1833, and long 
been made into candles, in the countries where it is 
found, one of which is the United States. Ozocerite 
is nothing more, or less, or other, than mineral paraf- 
fine, which is an abundant natural product concomi- 
tant with our Pennsylvania petroleums. 

It was first discovered as a mineral species in 1833, 
in Moldavia, by Von Merer, and is known through- 
out the German countries quite familiarly as ‘‘ Xrd- 
wachs” (earthwax.) Even its occurrence in the Cas- 

ian regiqn is by no means a novel announcement. 
STEDT in his Mineralogie, p. 648, under Ozokeeit, 
speaks of it from the island Tschiliken in the Caspian. 
Its composition approaches carbon 85 hydrogen 15, 
which @ to indicate (if it belongs to the sat- 
arated hy bons, as the most eminent of living 
chemists, BerTHELOT, appears to have proven, or what 
he calls the ‘‘formene” or marsh gas series, of the 
gexeric or molecular formula C" H® +*) somewhere 
about the composition CO“ H*, which corresponds ex- 
actly to this. It must be remarked that BegrHetort’s 
examination of American paraffines by his method of 
synthesis by hydrogenation, gave him a molecule much 
more highly condensed than this, namely C* H*’, call- 
ing for the centesimal composition carbon 85.04, hy- 
drogen 14.96. An a of Galician ozocerite, by 
Horstarpter, is cited by Dana, in his last edition 
(p. 732) which gave carbon 84.94 hydrogen 14.87. All 
paraffines, however, both natural and artificial, are 
evidently mixtures of compounds of typical composi- 
tion, w may vary within small centesima! limits. 
H. W. 








Water Meters. 
(Concluded from page 148. } 





An invention of Mr. Worthington's, of the United 
States, consists in an arrangement of two cylinders, 
each containing two plungers or pistons connected by 
a single rod, bearing a central division plate. The 
valves are placed between the containing cylinders, 
and the alternate spaces are connected by crossway 
passages, from one into the other of which the water 
flows before it leaves the meter. 

The chief object aimed at by the combination of 
several cylinders is a continuous discharge from tht 
meter, and the prevention of any concussion occurring 
in the pipes. This is so perfectly effected by Messrs. 
Chad ‘a meter, that any additional complication 
and expense, such as these machines involve, is quite 
needless. 

Another American method uses a cork piston or ram, 
packed with cupped feathers; and a Mr. Heppel fur- 
nishes a solid wooden cylinder, with an annular leather 
bag, and causes it to work loosely in a cylindrical cas- 
ing. These have their advantages in cheapness and 
absence of friction, but their adaptability in continual 
contact with the water is very questionable. The best | 
form of piston for a water meter appears to be a cyl- | 
inder of metal with a flange at each end, the interven. | 
ing space being long enough to allow the travel of a| 
pry be india-rubber up and down during each stroke 
of the piston. 

_ There is Eg another-combination of pistons and cyl- | 
inders whi e 





r has been devised for measuring water. | 
The inventor anumber of cylinders round a 
central shaft free to revolve, and attaches the heads | 
of their piston rods to the corners of an inclined plate | 
centred on the central shaft ; the pressure of the water 
against their pistons causes them to rotate, and their 
revolutions open and close their respective valves. 
They ~y also be placed along a common trough or 
pipe their rods in gear with a common 
crank shaft. ley are free to oscillate, and, in doing 
val . . = . . 

so, valves at their junction with the main pipe are al- 
bercesye by to each side of « central partition in it, 
which divides outlet from inlet. 

The next description of positi‘ve meters includes all 





which are constructed to work with flexible or elastic 
diaphragms. ‘The principle of these meters is, that a 
perfectly water-tight partition shall be formed, capable 
of assimilating itself to either end of a containing 
chamber, its edges being firmly bedded in the sides of 


| the chamber, so that water admitted on either side al- 


ternately will force the diaphragm tight against the 
other. The shape of the chambers used to enclose 


the hinges and recede, and afterwards again straighten 
and are forced forwards. 

In these machines the accurate fitting and easy 
travel of the vanes is of great importance ; but how- 
ever carefully this may be carried out originally, from 
constant use these machines soon give signs of wearing, 
and neglect to register accurately. 

Some inventors make use of oscillating vanes or pis- 


these diaphragms is generally those of a double sector, _ tons swinging round in hollow cylinders from one side 


or a sphere, or with inclined sides and flat ends. 


The | to the other of a fixed partition, the inlet and outlet 


chambers are most usually broad and shallow, and | being on each side and reversible by valves ; and even 
made of two shaped plates bolted firmly together, with | more complicated arrangements of two or more swing- 
the diaphragm between them. This is made of leather | ing vanes, sometimes in adjoining cylinders, and 
or vulcanized india-rubber, toughened by layers of cal- | other equally impracticable machines have been pro- 


ico or prepared cloth. 


a central plate of metal, to which a piston-rod is attach- | 
ed, which passes out of the chamber and actuates the | floats, capable of laying close alongside their centre 


valves. 

In one patented by Mr. Ramsbottom, in 1855, there 
are two diaphragms in doubly conical chambers, the 
rods of which 
two mitre wheels, which turn a rotary valve between 
them. 

In a German meter, the rod actuates a lever with a 
chordal rack attached to the further end. This gears 
with a pinion, a crank on whose shaft moves the 
valves. 

In another meter, four diap are used at right 
angles, and all driving the same central shaft by means 
of cranks. ‘From this shaft the registry is taken, and 
it is made to distribute through valves the supply of 
water to each pair in turn. 

Meters of these descriptions will work with great 
accuracy, whilst the diaphragm remains entire. But 
it has been found impossible to discover any material 
which will endure active work with certainty ; and, as 
soon as the smallest flaw occurs, water passes without 


registry. 

Closely allied to meters of this description, are those 
whose measuring chambers are made of compressible 
bags or cylinders. One of the simpler forms of these 
was patented in 1850. It consists of a water-tight 
chamber, containing two compressible cylinders, dis- 
tended with metal rings at intervals. Their upper 
ends rise and {all vertically as they fill and empty, 
raising and lowering end of a bar with them. 
Chains from these ends pass over separate pulleys, and 
are attached to the ends of a cross handle of a four way 
cock. Another design fastens two such cylinders end 
to end ona rocking arm passing right through them. 
They rise. and fall as they—alternately. inerease and 
loose weight, and alter valves seated at their point of 
connection. 

Compressible tubes have also been often suggested as 
water meters ; for use as such, they are wrapped round 
a centre cylindrical core, or coiled in a ring on a cir- 
cular plate, and a pair or more of rollers, revolving 
round ashaft placed in the centre of the bag, and 
pressing tight against it, are caused to move by the 
pressure of the water entering one end of the bag, and 
forcing the rollers before it, in order to escape at the 
other extremity. By the time one roller has arrived 
at the end of the bag, a second comes into play ; thus 
a series of waves of equal and known amount are con- 
tiually passing through the bag, and being registered 
by the central shaft. An invention of Mr. Siemens 
makes use of a similar principle, by causing waves of 
liquid to pass down a tube of rectangular section, be- 
tween the sides and a flexible central division. To all 
such meters the same objection holds as in the case of 
the diaphragm meter—that they are most uncertain 
in duration, especially if liable to stand idle, and their 
flexible portions to get dry hard. 

An entirely different description of meter are those 
which work on the principle of rotary force pumps or 
fans. They are usually made with cylinders or axes 
revolving either in the same centre or eccentrically in 
outer cylindrical casings with closed ends. The sim- 
plest form is that of a plate sliding in a hollow cylin- 
drical shaft or an elliptical disc, sliding on a crank and 
revolving’in an epicycloidal chamber, the inlet on one 
side, the outlet on the other. The fluid continues to 


| flow and the ends of the plate or disc cut off equal 


quantities of fluid, and register the number of revolu- 
tions. Or the centre cylinder may be concentric with 
the outer casing, and have one or more flat vanes of 
metal let into slots in its periphery, which are forced 
into it at a certain part of its revolution, between the 
inlet and outlet holes, by a bulge or indent in the out- 
er shell, causing the periphers of the inner cylinder to 


revolve in close contact with it, and forcing out the 


water included between any of the vanes. These vanes 
are carefully packed and must revolve in close contact 
with the outer circle, and for the purpose of always 
keeping them tight against this, a cam is placed inside 
the inner hollow cylinder, which forces them out at all 
parts sufficiently. 

A French invention proposes to shut up air in the 
inner cylinder, and trusts to its compression and ex- 
pansion to keep them in gear. 

According to another, an eccentric axle is fixed in- 
side the inner cylinder with four short arms; on to 
these are hinged the travelling vanes, which at a cer- 
tain part of the revolution, where required, bend at 


turn a common crank’shaft. On this are | 





It is generally strengthened by | posed. 


A great many adopt the method of hinged vanes or 


spindle, and of spreading out against the encasing cyl- 
inder under pressure of water. After the principle of 
the fan, the vanes are made concave against the pres- 
sure of the water, and are hinged on to a cylinder, so 
made to revolve eccentrically, that just before it reach- 
es the inlet opening, the blades are folded closely down, 
but on passing it they spread, and do not again close 
until they have passed the outlet. 

Different arrangements of two cogged wheels, rolling 
in contact, have also been suggested ; they are made 
of considerable breadth, and are placed in a double 
cylindrical casing, the one riding loose, the other fixed 
on a shaft which actuates the register. The teeth of 
such wheels must be very carefully made, in order to 
continue in contact at every instant of their revolution, 
the water being usually supplied immediately under 
the point of contact. It will be easily understood that. 
the efficiency of the machine depends entirely on the 
fitting of the gearing surfaces of the wheels, and which 
equally applies to the preceding description of meters, 
to the careful packing at each end of the drums. A 
meter which has not come into pubiic use, but which 
has been found to work satisfactorily, when applied to 
measure the water supplied to steam boilers, consists 
of a string of ball fitting accurately in aloop formed in 
the supplying pipe, and, passing over a pulley at each 
end, the water enters on one side of one pulley, and, 
carrying the string of balls before it, passes out at the 
other extremity. These balls cause the pulleys to re- 
volve, and show how much water has passed. 

Amongst inferential meters, which depend for their ac- 
curacy on their estimate of the velocity of the water 
passing through them, those which register the revolu- 
tions of annular rings of metal, fitted with: floats or 
paddies round its periphery, are most numerous; the 
water in this case being admitted through apertures, 
as nearly as possible at right angles to the surface of 
the floats, impinges against them and causes revolution 
in a very irregular proportion to the speed and pres- 
sure of the water. An invention of Mr. Ramsbottom's 
has been used to some extent, and consists of a wheel 
with radial floats. Another machine, by Mr. Taylor, 
is very similar. He uses a horizontal wheel, provided 
round the periphery with radial floats, and riding cn a 
vertical spindle in aclosed chamber. It is to be made 
of any material of the same specific gravity as water, 
in order to reduce friction on the bearings, and is 
driven by the water admitted through small holes close 
to the wheel. This meter has been used considerably 
in the North of England, but it found much inferior in 
correctness and power of discharge to others, 

To insure an even flow, which was the only condition 
under which these meters would work accurately, and 
to prevent low pressure water frcmpassing at all, sev- 
eral different methods have been devised. By one ar- 
rangement, the water is required to raise a clack-valve, 
held down to its seat by a delicate spring, before it can 
impinge against the drum; by another, the water is 
caused to pass through a contracted elastic orifice ; 
and by a third means, the flow of water in its action 
on the drum is regulated by a specially designed goy- 
ernor. 

The next class of inference meters include all those 
which register the rotation of drums with screw blades 
fixed round them. ‘These drums are fitted into long 
cylindrical casings, and the water flows past them, 
having been first directed through fixed guides turning 


|in the opposite direction, and causing it to impinge on 


the drum blades at nearly right angles. An earlier in- 
vention of Mr. Siemens is of this description, who 


uses two drums, or two pairs of drums, turning in op- 





posite directions, and set end to end in the same tube. 
Tne drums are made hollow, of a peculiar alloy, and 
have eight perfect screw threads passed round each. 
The registration is taken off the central ends of the 
drum shaft by means of mitre wheels, and there are 
directing guides equal in number, but exactly opposite 
in direction between each. 

A patentee of 1851 places a similar drum, but rather 
longer, on a valve seating in a vertical pipe ; it is thus 
rendered capable of lifting before any impurity which 
may be carried along with the water. Some others 
use a great many serics of drums and guides, and oc- 
casionally choose to admit the water without guides 
simply between two reversed drums on the same spin- 
dle. The accuracy of these machines depends largely 
on the careful fitting and balancing of the drums, and 
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their continuing to work without friction; but even 
under the most favorable circumstances, they will not 
register with sufficient correctness at varying pressures, 
and rising above the real amount at moderately high 
ones. 

A further improvement has been suggested and used 
by Mr. Siemens and others, on the principle of a Bar- 
ker’s mill, whereby the water is admitted into the in- 
terior of a chamber fixed on a spindle, out of which it 
flows by means of bent or curved hollow arms; the re- 
action of the outflowing liquid (for the vessel is entire- 
ly under water) causes it to rotate in an opposite direc- 
tion ; the spindle moves on a steel pivot encased in a 
water-tight oil chamber ; the water is admitted through 
a dirt box; the revolving chamber is furnished with 
retarding vanes, and the upper end of the shaft has a 
worm wheel attached, which works the register. 

The above meter has found most favor before the 
public, both in England and abroad, of all the meters 
yet introduced ; but notwithstanding its superiority it 
possesses many defects. It is expensive, and is not by 
any means certainly correct under all pressures ; it is, | 
besides, so very delicate, that it continualty requires 
inspection and repair. lt will pass water through at 
low pressures with a very insufficient registry, and will 
work backwards without difficulty. 

A great step in the removal of all the above defects, 
both in this and every other meter yet introduced, is 
exemplified in an invention by Messrs. Cook and Wat- 
son, ameter which has only lately come before the 
public notice. It consists of an upper plate, indented 
on the under side with a ring of thumb holes, and rid- 
ing loosely in a chamber over a lower plate, through 
which inclined inlet holes ate bored. The water rises | 
through these holes, raises the upper disc, and acting 
against the square ends of the thumb holes, causes it 
to rotate at the same time. This action of course re- 
quires some small power to commence, but as soon as 
the upper plate is lifted it must also necessarily rotate. 
When the supply ceases the upper plate falls, and 
forms a tight valve against the return of the water ; 
and since during its period of revolution this plate | 
floats in a film of incoming water, there are no wearing | 
surfaces involved in the machine. Small stays are | 
placed on the upper surface of the revolving plate, in 
order to produce regularity of motion under varying 
pressures, and appear, from the specimens I have at 
different times been enabled to test, to do so with | 
complete success. 

These machines are not expensive, and offer but | 
small opposition to the flow of the liquid, and certain- | 
ly appear to be the simplest and most practicable form } 
of high pressure meter yet invented. 

A very different description of inferential meter con- | 
sists in the use of a rod of alabaster, or other slowly | 
soluble material, encased in a glass rod graduated, and | 
at its lower end in contact with the running water. It | 
is kept pressed down, and as it dissolves, the top des- 
cends and is supposed to denote the quantity of water | 
which has passed. This seems very simple, but the 
readings must often be liable to considerable varia- | 
tion. | 

| 





New Gasometer for the Cambridge Gas 
Company. 

The Cambridge Gas Company a short time since | 
purchased five acres of marsh land on the line of Court | 
street, on the Cambridgeport side, and are erecting 
thereon an immense gasometer. An excavation has 


been made by Mr. Robert Ross, the contractor, to the | 
depth of twenty-five feet. The first ten feet was 

through sand and light gravel, and the last fifteen feet | 
has been cut through a splendid bed of clay. The | 
workmen were troubled at first by the tide, but gutters | 
are now provided around the side of the basin, some 

twelve feet from the upper surface ; these conduct the 

water toa trench, from which it is pumped up by a | 
steam engine, which is kept at work day and night. 

The building is to be of brick, the height to be fifty 

feet, with a diameter of 106 feet, and tne holder will 

have a capacity of 210,000 cubic feet of gas. A 16-inch 

main will be la'd fyom the building to Cambridgeport, 

up Broadway, and a 12-inch main will conduct the gas 

through Court street to East Cambridge. The cost of 

the new structure will be 860,000, exclusive of street 

work, > 





Tue Ronpovut anp Kinaston Gas Works, located at 
Rondout, had a narrow escape from destruction on 
the night of the 13th inst., by the burning of a barn 
adjacent to a gasholder containing 50,000 feet of gas. 
The distance Setween the barn and the holder was 
about 12 or 15 feet, and lying between the two were | 
ten barrels of coal tar, which, fortunately, did not be- 
come ignited, although the tire was so hot as to heat 
the iron of the holder facing the fire, nearly to a red 
heat. Fears had hesetofore prevailed in regard to fire 
in the barn, and the gas superintendent had to some | 
extent taken precautions against the disastrous conse- | 
quences possible from such an accident. | 


A Novel Gas Cut Off in Case of Fire, or 
Fire Acting Gas Valve. 
PaTENTED Apri, 25, 187 
all 
When buildings which are lighted with ga 


off on 


it frequently oecurs that the gas cannot be shut 
account of the heat, or the key is not to be found, or 
the cock is so corroded that it cannot be turned et 
when the meter connections melt and large quantities 
of gas flow into the burning building, aggravating the 
conflagration, and entailing a heavy loss on the gas 
manufacturer. 

The object of this invention is to automatically ar 
rest the flow of gas, when the heat in the burning 
building is about 170 deg. Fab 

It consists of the ordinary gas fittings, T, and | 
with a round iron ball, put together as in Fig. | 

Fig. 1 represents the plug, P, with a cavity, C, 1 
the mouth of which is a round iron ball, B, held by 
means of gas fitters cement, or other suit able sub 
stance ; the plug being heated, the cavity of which is 
to be filled with cement; the ball being also heated is 
laid on the cement, which when cooled stick fast to- 
gether, and remain so until heated or removed by 
force: the plug is then screwed into T, as showr T 





” 


which represents the apparatus complete, and 


Fig. 
attached to the service pipe, S P; the T as shown at 5 
is milled or bored out, so as to form a seat for the ball. 
As the T’s are sold a good seat 1s formed by the 
shoulder at S, but to be perfect it should be made 
true. 

The ball being held by the cement directly over its 


seat, and confined as it is by the T, it is evident that 
on the application of heat the ball must go to its seat, 
and the cement dropping on and around the ball seals 
the joint and effectually shuts off the gas 

In case it is desirable to change the relative positions 
of service pipe, 8 P, plug P, and outlet to meter, O, 
from what is shown in Fig. 2, the plug and ball work 
just as well at the side at O, and the outlet to meter De 


taken from the top or bottom ; also the service pipe 
may be attached to top, bottom, or side: if it is desi- 
rable to extend the service pipe to other meters, a 
cross may be used instead of a : 

It is an open question with some gas companies, 
whether to use a service cock outside of | uildings or 


not; some companies using them and others not 
Now whether a service cock is used or not, the extreme 
low cost of this valve will, I think, cause it to be gen- 
erally adopted, as for instance where a f and Plug is 
necessarily used—which is very common—the whole 
extra cost is only the round ball, a bit of cement, and 
the milling out the T. 
For information, rights, etc., address, 
. Wiri1t1amM HumpaREYs, 
Waterford, Saratoga Co., N. ¥ 


Correspondence. 








Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their commauni- 
ations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 


for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Eps. 





The New “ Friction Condenser.’ 
New York, May 24, 1871. 

My attention has been called to a 
very novel idea of a condenser for the treatment of il- 
It is 
Joun and Rockweut's Patent Friction Con- 
denser or Dry Scrubber. Having duly examined the 
lrawings or plates, published in your Journal of May 
’d, 1871, [have come tothe conclusion that this serub- 
ber embraces many principles that must arrest the at- 


ter 


Me Editors 


SSrs 


luminating gas, made from bituminous coals. 
called S1 


tion of 


gas manufacturers 

ist—I consider in particular, the hydraulic seal to 
the whole volume of the gas, where there is an ex- 
hauster employed, to be of the most importance in ar- 
resting a very large quantity of tar existing in the vol- 
ime of gas after leaving the hydraulic main, for it is 
fonnd that the bulk of the tar that proceeds from the 
coal, in the destructive distillation, is found in the hy- 
iraulic main, simply for the reason that itis in its 
warmest p< ssible condition as it occurs in the mann- 
facture of gas, upon reaching this point, and of course 
more easily arrested by coming in contact with the li- 
quid, or admixture of ammoniacal liquor and tar, 
which give the gas a friction or partial washing, but 
not sufficient to arrest all, as the seal of the dip-pipes 
is reduced as low as possible, in order to relieve the 
retorts of pressure 

There are differences of opinion existing in relation 
to this, but I belong to those who cannot see that the 
exhauster is of importance beyond this primary point, 
but only in relieving the main of its gas and pressure, 
which gives the gas generated in the retorts a more free 
and exsy delivery: 

As there is no disenssion as yet upon this condenser 
or dry sernbber, and as Tam an investigator in this 
particular field, to which much of my labor is direct- 
ed, I do not consider that I should content my- 
self by merely stating observations and facts. It is 
the business of the investigator to let those who labor 
with him have the benefit of his thoughts and concelu- 
sions, as well as a fair statement of his facts. Such 
thoughts, even though they be founded on misappre- 
hension, rarely fail to help the cause of progress and 
of truth, for though it is possible for them to be wrong 
in themselves, they still impart interest to the subject, 
set others to thinking, and often suggest what is 
right 

This seal may present some objections where there 
is no exhanster employed, by elevating the back pres- 
sure ; but if an exhauster is necessary in any case, then 
it must be of decided advantage; being composed 
chiefly of ammoniacal liquor, it acts with energy upon 
the tar in the volume of gas, and not being dissimilar 
in its nature from the gas like water, does not attack the 
light hydrocarbons and extract them, but leaves them to 
go forward with the gas ; which must certainly increase 
its qnantity, as well as improve its illuminating power. 
This seal would seem to destroy the necessity of re- 
pumping the ammoniacal liquor up to the top of the 
scrubbers, and employing it in washing the gas in place 
of water, as they have done in London and other cities 
of Europe, where the manufacture of gasis a much older 
institution. Their experience has proved, that the use 
of water has ever had a tendency to weaken or reduce 
the illuminating power of the gas. I have seen in m 
experience, gas madefrom the best cannel coals, whi 
should certainly give an 18-candle gas if properly treat- 
ed, reduced to 12-candles, and this was produced by 
excessive washing with water (no scrubber being em- 
ployed.) ‘This seal is in a compartment by itself, and 
is so constructed, that the tar, which being the heavi- 
est body settles to the bottom, is drawn off by a self- 
acting siphon, so that the seal is ever in the ammoni- 
acal liquor, which allows the gas to pass through it 
with less pressure. It is thus passed into the first se- 
ries of pipes, where it sustains friction at pleasure, by 
the lattice work. ‘This, being adjustable, gives the 
control of the scrubber to the operator outside, and the 
regulation of the friction necessary is entirely in his 
hands: the pressure gauges are his guide, and it seems 
that this ingenious application has a great merit in it- 
self, for at the same time that it divides the volume 
of gas into several thin sheets, it presents ten to 
twelve additional surfaces for action ; also giving it a6 
many changes in its course as there are blades. This 
eounteraction of cross currents introduces consider- 

.able friction at this point, which breaks up the last 
vestiges of any small globules or bubbles of gas in 
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combination with tar, ammoniacal liquor, ete., that 
may exist ; precipitating the tar, etc., and setting the 
vapors free. This lattice work is also easily removed, 
sliding in its position upon grooves, and attached to a 
plate secured to the pipe by tap bolts, thus can be taken 
out easily, if any repairs should ever be needed. 

After the gas passes between the surfaces of this lat- 
tice work, it meets with corrugated plates in sections 
above, which occupy the intervening space of the sec- 
tions above and below each other. ‘This arrangement, 
as in case of the lattice work, divides the gas into so 
many surfaces for action, that it must perform its part 
with the latter to a very great extent; as well as in keep- 
ing the gas, or the tarry matter, warmer than it other- 
wise would be if it made its ascent in one volume, which 
causes it to be more easily arrested. The corrugated 
covers ere also very effective, as the gas is subjected in 
all its parts to their action. It would seem impossi- 
ble for any tar to pass through this condenser or serub- 
ber. 

Having had some conversation with the inventors, 
they state that the front elevation does not represent 
the scrubber complete, but only one half ; that isto say, 
there will be constructed sixteen pipes of twelve feet 
rise and fall—giving 192 feet, and the covers, etc., ad- 
ditional; which would make about 260 feet for the gas 
to flow before it passes out, after entering the serub- 
ber; and at every foot of it the gas is continually 
changing its internal or intestinal form, and at the 
same time new surfaces are constantly presented. 
This scrubber seems to embrace from beginning to 


end many valuable principles, and suggests the idea | 


that can be made without washing. There has 
been some doubt existing upon this point; but there 
are gas manufactories in Europe as well as in this 
country, and if Iam credibly informed, one at South 
Boston, where it is accomplished with a continuous 
line of round pipe ; but it appears to me that this would 
not be so well adapted to different volumes or quan 
tities of ; as the same amount of friction could 
not at all times be introduced. This is a very import- 
ant advantage which Sr. Jonn and RockweE t's serub- 
, ber has, for by opening or closing the lattice work 
this is accomplished at once. There can be no possi- 
ble error committed ; the pressure gauges attached to 
the inlet and outlet of the serubber tell the whole 
story. I have seen the gas, which amounted to 
1,500,000 feet daily, thoroughly cleaned of its tar, 
upon 1.5-10 in. difference of pressure between the ex- 
hauster and the purifiers, the scrubbers being located 
between them; and the same difference of pressure 
would not remove tar in an increased volume. 
Now, here is the important point which this scrub- 
ber embraces. By working the horizontal bar, the 
lattice work is made to conform to any circumstances 


that would arise in the masufactory; for the differ- | 


ence in the quantity of gas made by some gas compa- 
nies, from mid winter to summer, is about one half. 
Then I would say, that the conditions are furnished 
to meet any and all emergencies arising out of the in- 
crease and decrease of the quantity of gas made through- 
out the year. 


Next to sulphur, I believe tar to be the most trou- | 
blesome foe to be subdued in the manufacturing of 


gas. Sometimes I have seen it deposited in the puri- 
ers from very slight causes, and when it makes its 
appearance there it causes much trouble, for no mat- 
ter what method of purification is employed it is all 
the same. Sometimes this is caused by the imperfect 
working of the condenser and scrubbers, and also by 
extreme cold weather. My experience has led me to 
believe that there should be an amount of friction at all 
times present, corresponding in a measure to the 
temperature of the atmosphere surrounding ; for as 
the weather becomes cold the tar is harder to extract, 
and at these times the friction should be increased in 
the same proportion. Clegg has laid it down that gas 
should not be brought below 57 deg. to 60 deg. Fabr., 
on account of loss of its illuminating power. 


On several occasions when the troublesome dlack | 


beast was present in the purifiers, I have seen the 
temperature of the gas brought down gradually from 
76 deg. to 45 deg., and the tar constantly on the in- 
crease, which argues that it requires something besides 
lower temperature to remove it. And I have alsoseen 
upon this occasion the introduction of friction, and 
the temperature of the gas brought back to its point 
of 76 degrees, at the same time the tar entirely dis- 
appearing, much to my relief. This would appear that 
the word condensation, produced by reduction of tem- 
perature, is somewhat arbitrary so far as this is con- 
cerned. As a rule, aqueons matter from chemical 
affinity tends to become solid, as wriform matter by 
the same law has a tendency to become fluid; this 
nay have something to do with the word condensa- 
tion in this case. 

Distiliation consists esseutially in converting a liquid 
into vapor in a close vessel, by means of heat, and 
then conveying the vapor into another cool vessel. 
where it is condensed again into a liquid: but the de- 
structive distillation of coal seems to present special 
circumstances, for no gas manufacturer wishes to re- 
convert his vapor into a solid; but it is of great im- 


portance to him to retain all of the vapor he can ; also. 


in the best possible condition, for it is upon this de- 
pends much of his success. The best article is always 
the most sought for, and it is the spirit of the age in 
which we live to excel if we possibly can. 

As I have reviewed this scrubber in all its bearings, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that it has many de- 
cided advantages over the various forms of condensers 
and scrubbers employed, and that it must work its way 
upon its merits into public favor at an early day, for 
it appears to be what has long been sought for—an 
apparatus that will effectually remove all objectionable 
matter from the gas, without the introduction of any 
foreign matter, water, etc. ; and that will protect, ina 
measure, the gas from becoming chilled, as in some 
cases, which makes the tar a very stubborn unyielding 
ingredient to extract; for my experience proves to 
me that the nearer the tar approaches the freezing 
point, the harder it becomes. 

I would also refer to the hydraulic seal again. This 
seal is so arranged, that it can be, by the syphon, re- 
moved or destroyed at once. This could be done in 
a moment; for instance, if the exhauster had occasion- 
ally to be stopped for repairs, the seal might be dis- 
pensed with, and the lattice work could be made to fur- 
nish or supply any deficiency ; at the same time allow- 
ing the gas to pass on, without much increase of back 
pressure. Accidents occur in the best regulated fami- 
lies, and there are many circumstances over which we 
have no control. It appears that the inventors have 
given the matter a very careful study, for in my review 
I find no objection presented, but what ig accompa- 
nied with conditions and appliances to meet and ad- 
just any difficulty therefrom apparent. 

I will now bring this to a close, and in so doing, 
cannot well do so without according to the new and im- 
proved scrubber of Sr, Jouw and Rockwet1, all of the 
conditions and improvements necessary for the ar- 
resting of the tar and carbonaceous bodies, without 
abstracting from the volume of gas any of its volatile 
and light hydrocarbons ; also while thereby increasing 
its quantity and illuminating power, lessening the usual 
labor attendant upon the purification. 


INVESTIGATOR. 


[Written Expressly for this Journal.) 
Peat Charcoal and the Mixed Fuel of Peat 
| and Coal Dust. 


Boston, May 26, 1871. 
| Messrs. Editors: I believe it is generally considered 
| that charcoal of wood is our purest and best fuel, and 
| therefore of especial value for metallurgical and other 
purposes in the arts. 

It is claimed, however, for the charcoal of peat, that 
\its qualities are such as to demand for it a superior 
place on the scale, and this too, on the accumulated 
testimony of authorities which few would venture to 
| question. Without going into details, I will give 
briefly a few points concerning it. 

Peat may be charred either in pits, heaps, kilns, or 
retorts, and the process is much the same as with 
wood. The yield of charcoal from ordinary uncon- 
densed peat, is generally only from 20 to 30 per cent. 
| of the weight of the dry peat, and is, for most indus- 


| trial purposes, quite too light and friable to be used 
| to advantage. 


From manufactured or condensed peat, however, a 


| coke or charcoal is prepared, which is admirably adap- | 


| ted for the more severe processes required in the arts. 
| It is of great strength, and of density exceeding the 


best coke made from coal. 

The quantity generally obtained from a good arti- 
| cle of condensed peat is from 35 to 42 per cent. of its 
| weight. Its calorific power is intense. 
| Prof. Johnson, of Yale College, says: ‘‘ When peat 

is charred it yields a coal or coke which, being richer 
|in carbon, is capable of giving a more intense heat 
than peat itself; in the same way that charcoal emits 
amore intense heat than the wood from which it is 
made. A peat which is dense as the result of proper 
mechanical treatment and slow drying, yields very 
homogeneous and compact coal, superior to any wood 
charcoal, the best qualities weighing nearly twice as 
much per bushel.” 

The methods of charring pursued in England, Ire- 
land. France, Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Russia, 
Friesland and elsewhere, differ somewhat in details, 

but the general principles involved are the same. In 
all these places its value is recognized and apprecia- 
ted. As early as 1851 the matter had enlisted a good 
deal of attention, and at the great exhibition of that 
year, humerous specimens of peat and peat charcoal, 
prepared by different processes, were exhibited, which 
were stated to be remarkable for their density and 
cheapness, and attracted particular notice from metal 
workers and others interested in the use of fuels. 

In France and Pru-s:a large quantities are produced 
and used not only in the arts but for household pur- 
poses, for all which it is highly esteemed. The ordin- 
ary yield by the method of charring in France is about 


best wood charcoal, and is fully equal to that of the | 





40 per cent of coke, whieh sells readily at the rate of 
100 franes and upwards for 2,200 pounds, or about five 
times the price of the fuel in its uncharred {condition, 
which fact may indicate pretty clearly the estimation 
in which it is there held. It is said to be of great 
yalue in the making of fine cutlery. 

A correspondent in England, who has produced con- 
siderable quantities, states that it is readily sold at 50s. 
to 60s. per ton, while the cost of production is less 
than 20s. per ton, and that the best firme in Sheffield, 
Birmingham and the surrounding districts, would be 
glad to avail themselves of it if it could be had in 
quantity to meet their requirements, which is not at 
present the case. : 

The high heating power of this charcoal, and its 
freedom from properties deleterious to metals, appear 
to have invested it with peculiar interest to the smel- 
ter, and those who succeed him in the working of his 
products. Its chemical properties are also of acknow- 
ledged importance. 

Of mized fuel, composed of coal dust and peat, to 
which as also to peat-charcoal, allusion was made by a 
valued correspondent quoted in my last letter, I have, 

|in past years, had some experience, brief reference 
to which may perhaps be of interest to some. On 
communicating with him concerning it he replies: 
‘‘One of the most economical points you have men- 
tioned is that of mixing mine and wharf dust of bitu- 
minous coal with peat; it was an object of my own 
trials and devices, and I know its great value. The 
inherent moisture ot the peat dilutes the vapors form- 
ing smoke when bituminous coal is consumed, and 
enables us to have a smokeless fire, in which the coal 
affords one third more heat than if burned in its nor- 
mal condition, or in lumps and fragments.” 

I have twice prepared considerable quantities of this 
mixed fuel, sufficient for experiments of a character to 
test itseverely. Most of these experiments were made 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad, on that section of 
it west of Chester, requiring the most severe service 
of any spot in New England, perhaps of any in the 
country, except the Alleghany regions and the mining 
districts of Pennsylvania, the grade being about 83 ft. 
to the mile, and the whole ascent within a distance of 
12 miles being 950 feet, with several short and some 
double curves. Several trips were made with it on 
freight trains over this 12 miles, and brief report of a 
single one will illustrate its merits. 

Train consisted of 11 freight cars, 3 of them loaded, 
which is equal to 14 empty cars—a heavy train for 
this grade. Started with sixty pounds steam. Nine 
minutes after starting the steam had run up to 140, 
and we had to open the furnace door. Twice we 
| pumped cold water into the boiler, once with both 
pumps, when the steam fell 10 pounds from 130 to 120, 
but in five minutes was up again to 130. Had we 
| been burning wood and used both pumps in the same 

|manner as in this case, the steam would have run 
|down 60 to 70 pounds; so said the engineer. The 
| furnace door was open nearly four-fifths of the time. 
| When we had used just 1000 pounds of the fuel. we 
|found we had made seven miles in thirty minutes, 
| having passed the heaviest grade and the worst curves ; 
steam still standing at 130. We then commenced 
using wood and ran the remaining five miles with that. 
| Steam soon fell to 120 and we were unable to raise it 
|above that point. The first seven miles, by far the 
| hardest portion of the route, was run in 30 minutes 
with the mixed fuel; while the remaining five miles 
with wood took 45 minutes. 
The engineer was astonished and delighted ; said it 
| was decidedly the best fuel for making steam he had 
ever used, and expressed the opinion that a half tun 
would take an ordinary passenger train from Chester 
| to Pittsfield (24 miles). including the long and high 
grade before mentioned; or thataton of it would 
| take a passenger train over a common grade road 100 
| miles, and that a tender would carry four tons of it. 
| These experiments, it is true, were not made asa 
comparison with coal, but the opinion expressed in 
the most decided terms by the engineer, who was a 
| man of long and varied experience, wus that for severe 
steam service it was far superior to either wood or coal. 
Combustion appeared to be almost perfect ; there was 
no caking of the fuel, and it made but very little smoke. 
The heat was clear, steady and extremely intense. 

It will burn in almost any fire box of either wood or 
coal-burning engines; though if it were to come into 
common use, we should doubtless have fire boxes spe- 
cially adapted for it, and a little experience would de- 
monstrate the best and most economical method of 
using it. The exhaust pipes should be larger than for 
hard wood. 

Ii is believed that the method adopted for the manu- 
factnre of this mixed fuel may be adapted, by simple 
modifications, to the smelting of various kinds of ores ; 
also to the desvlphnrizing of ores in the most perfect 
manner. The ores and flux to be crushed an% mixed 

|with the peat in ascertained proportions, and the 
whole to be manufastured together in the formmof fuel, 
with which the furnace is charged at pleasure. The 


results oltained from experiments on a small scale, are 
such as seem to indicate that a very superior product of 
' metal may be so obtained, at comparatively small cost 
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For the purpose of gas companies, this method of 
mixing and preparing fuels would seem to have some 
very important advantages. It is well known that 
most companies use two or more kinds or qualities of 
coal for generating gas, the poorer and cheaper kinds 
for volume, and the richer and more expensive for 
body or strength. As shown in former letters, nu- 
merous experiments, some on an extended scale and 
long continued, have clearly developed the fact that 
peat has a very considerable value for gas purposes, 
the volume being larger, while the strength or illumin- 
ating power is believed to be above the average of 
coals ; and it is by no means improbable that the point 
of perfection as to quantity and quality, might be eco- 
nomically attained by a proper mixture of peat and 
coal, after the manner described. 

Doubtless, still other uses of the same principle may | 
in time be discovered ; but enough is already demon- | 
strated to claim for it an important place in connection | 
with the subject of cheap fuel. | 

There are many other matters in connection with | 
this subject, of which it would be interesting to treat ; | 
my engagements, however, are such as to render it | 
impracticable for me to continue my letters with regu- 
larity, though I shall hope to write occasionally. 

Very respectfully, 
T. H. Leavrrr. 


A Correspondent’s View of Dip-Pipes. 
MILWwavE¥E, May 3, 1871. 
Messrs. Editors: Through the columns of your val- 
uable journal, our attention has been repeatedly called | 
of late to what some of your correspondents are pleased 
to call, the importance of working retorts without a | 
seal on the dip-pipe. I have read their remarks care- | 


fully, and studied their various patented devices for | 
effecting this purpose, but thus far have not been able 
to see the vast improvements that are said to be effec- 
ted by them. 


About six months ago this matter was brought be- 
fore us by a circular, reciting the advantages to be de- 
rived from the use of a certain valve, viz., increased 
yield, better quality of gas, etc., ete., and asserting 
that if we would not avail ourselves of these great im- 
provements, the parties owning them would start op 
position works, so that at least a grateful public might 


reap the benefit bestowed upon them by this philan- 
thropic inventor. I would not be understood as un- | 
derating any device that has for its object the removal | 
of pressure from retorts, during the process of distil- | 
lation.» Fifteen years ago we arranged the tar pipe 
from the bottom of our hydraulic main in such a man- 
ner, that it could be raised or lowered to give the 
minimum seal required to resist the pressure caused | 
by condensers, purifiers and holder. By this arrange- | 
ment I found that no heavy tar settled in the bottom 
of the main, and that the liquid in it consisted of light | 
tar and water. I have also found that gas passing a 
main in this condition, required very little washing to 
remove all traces of ammonia, and when I have been 
making 200,000 cubic feet per diem, I have used no 
washer or water in contact with the gas, but what was 
taken up by the lime in its preparation for the purifi- 
ers ; and even with using dry coal I am satisfied that | 
I have sufficient water for the removal of all ammonia 
from the gas; at least a very delicate test when ap- 
plied shows no traces of its presence. But i do not 
wonder at the improvements made in some works by | 
dispensing with dip-pipes, for I have repeatedly seen | 
works that have been running for ten and twelve | 
years, without their main being cleaned once, and I | 
have found (if Mr. Keeling has not) the dip-pipes | 
sealed with six and seven inches of heavy tar. What | 
I am most surpiised at is, that any individual having | 
a practical knowledge of the manufacture of coal gas, | 
should bother their brains with such devices as valves | 
on their stand pipes, for the purpose of removing a 
very small portion of the pressure from the retorts, 
when if their pressure is five inches four and a half of 
it can be removed by the use of an exhauster, whereas 
the half inch can only be removed by the valve on the 
dip-pipe, and an exhauster will pay for its use in the 
smallest works in the country. So convinced am I of 
this fact, that it is proposed to erect no more works 
without them; and further, I know that working clay 
retorts at the temperature to give the best results, 
valves of any kind in the stand or dip-pipes cannot be 
used. I have repeatedly had to use a sharp instru- 
ment to remove the try from the dip and stand pipes. 
I notice in your issue of May 2nd, two devises from 
our esteemed friend Dovty, of Columbus, Ohio, and 
am glad that his good sense has led him to substitute 
the hydraulic for the ground valve. Iam satisfied 


| fier box 10 x 3 x 2 feet 6 inches deep, filled w itl 


| forming a series of zigzag passages, hall 
| through which the gas passes the whole length of 
| box. 


| matters of interest to the fraternity? I 


| which appeared in the Journal May 2nd., ver 
| expresses his opinions concerning 


| the subject of the influence exerted by the dip-p 
| the manufacture of gas from coal, but he fail 





that a little time will modify his views as to its utility 
at all, especially when he uses an exhauster. 
Mr. Keeling, in the conclusion of his communica- 


| con 
tion, says that he thinks ‘‘something might be sub- | this gas light company, or that gas light company, 
stituted for the hydraulic main stand-pipes, etc., in | any number of such companies. 
their present condition,” to save the risk of damage | 


to mouth-pieces and joints. I send you a photograph 
of a stack we have in operation here and l 
other works, showing an arrangement for carrying the 
main without its resting on the stack. The brackets 
rest on a solid foundation, and the level of the main 
is not affected by expansion or contraction of the 
arches. This arrangement I copied from plans by the 
late Neilson, engineer of the Greenock Gas Works, 
Scotland. With it, and leaving your stand-pipes ] 

an inch clear of the bottom of the hub o1 


if several 





i the mo 


pieces, thers is no danger from any strain on your re- 
torts. We do hope that no one will take the hint from 
Mr. Keeling, and attempt anything simpler than th 
present simple arrangements of stand-pipes and main 
We notice also, in the same number, illustrations of 
| what appears to us a somewhat complicated machine, 
designated a friction condenser, or dry scrubber. Its 


condensing powers we doubt, where the 
come in direct contact with surfaces whose 
ture is not reduced below that of the ; 


ioes not 


tempera 


is by either air 
or water; as to its scrubbing properties we can sp 

from experfence, having used one somewhat similar 
during the last year. Mine has no movable slats, and 


it is horizontal instead of vertical ; it is simply a puri 
h slats 
6 inch by 3 inch,, secured in frames at an angle of 4 
degrees, which stand vertically in the box, th 
all i 


I am pleased to see that such a mar ‘ 
has turned his attention to a means of removing th: 
tar held in mechanical suspension by the gas, othe! 
than the now common practice of deluging it 
rents of water. 

Are we ever going to have a convention t 


as M 


why we cannot have one as well as the superintendents 
of gas works in other countries. 
oO Wrs 


Answer to John Keeling. 
Messrs Editors: Your corresponde nt, Johr 
gas engineer, in his communication of 


the views advanced 
by other correspondents in their communications on 


that the fact stated is not worthy of caref sid 
tion, or to present any new light upo at t 
place in the retort during the eliminatio1 
coal, notwithsanding that ‘* practical experience ofove 
twenty years.” 

Your corresponderits, *‘ W ‘s 
rightly understand their meaning, assume it to be 
fact that by dispensing with dip-pipes, 
by the Gibson arrangement, the deposits of ] 
which 
avoided ; and, that 


bon, forms 


more or less in all g: ret 


from 


an ¢ 


| greater quantity of gas of equal quality can thereby be 


produced, or an equal quantity of 3 of 


minating power. Such is stated to b ct by those 


who have had experience in its nse 


prepared to deny the truth of the state: al 
give substantial reasons for such denial. | 
not show that he is thus prepared, or that 


made use of the so-called ** Gibson In 
put himself in the way of observing t results obtain 
ed from its useewhere it has been adopted. 

If Mr. Keeling’s object in his communications is to 
obtain notoriety, I have nothing further to say; but if} 
it be, as I trustit is, to impart knowledge to his reader 


pl 


he should certainly first put himself in th to ob 
tain it. 
As regards the originality of the device, which he so | 


unsparingly condemns, it would be quit 
in the limited columns of your Journal attempt 
either to prove or disprove it. We ar aware that 
the disadvantages of the dip-pipe seal have been ap- 
preciated by intelligent and experienced | 


mut of place 


well 


is engineer 


in various countries, perhaps more especially in Eng- 
land, and that there have been numerous devices, from 
time to time brought forward as substitutes for it, 
which from one cause or another have not found favor 


ral— 
it will 
long after 


We all know that the dip-pipe seal is still in gene 
almost universal use; and, in all probability, 
continue to be in use not only until, but f 
experience has demonstrated that ther a way by 
which it is practicable and profitable to dispense with 
it. 

It is not my purpose to show that the Gibson plan is 
practicable and the best method yet devised for accom- 
plishing this purpose ; but certainly it is no proof to the 
, to show that it has not yet been adopted by 
No one questions the 
value of the exhauster in gas wor! vet it n 


was lo 


| works West and South. 


ifter its introduction in England before it was used in 
this country, and even now its application is not gen- 
eral if we take into account all the gas works which are 
in operation. 

Mr. Keeling is ‘‘ free to admit that were it possible 
to get rid of the accumulation of hard carbon in clay 

torts, it would be a great gain.” ‘* But” he says, 

it is not possible by any such contrivance.” Will he 
inform us how he knows this and why he makes such 
in assertion? Has he ever tried it, and if so, under 
hat circumstances, and with what retorts? He says, 
It is a fallacy to suppose this substance that forms in 
clay retorts, is so much power and quantity taken from 
the gas, when in reality it is created by the high heat 
ised in working clay retorts, from the heavy hydrocar- 
bons, or tarry vapor, which at a lower heat wonld pass 
ff as liquid tar and ammoniacal liquor. This is clear- 
ly demonstrated by the non-formation in the iron re- 
tort.” Does he not know that simply passing a cur- 
rent of pure olefiant gas, or of coal gas, thoroughly 
refrigerated, through a porcelain tube, having the 
same degree of heat as is ordinary with working gas 
yetorts, will occasion decomposition to take place, that 
solid carbon will be deposited within the tube, and 
that the gas as it passes out will have lost its illamina- 
ting power? And does he mean to have his readers 
infer that his twenty years experience has taught him 
that such decomposition does not take place in iron 
retorts, when it is well known that it is the chief cause 
of the destruction of iron retorts from the increased 
heat which it makes it necessary to be used in all gas 
where the retorts are of iron? And will Mr. 
Keeling tells us though he ‘* cannot endorse this alter- 
ation” (that is the Gibson Improvement) what the 
‘something ” is which he thinks ‘‘ might be substi- 
tuted for the hydraulic main, stand pipes, ete.” 

As regards the practical objections which Mr. Keel- 
ing sets forth they are purely imaginary, and quite suf- 
ficient to show that he has no experience in the use of 

he contrivance, which he does not hesitate to con- 


demn J. H. B. 


\ 
W 


‘ 


works 











Clay KHctorts. 
Lockport, WESTMORELAND Co., Pa. 
May 18, 1871. 

Messrs. Editors: To confirm what Mr. F. J. Uhlrich, 
superintendent Gas Company Galena, Illinois gives as 
his experience of Clay Retorts versus Iron, and at the 
same time show that the clay retorts he has been using 
ire not the only ons that cari be worked to advantage, 
either with or without an exhauster, permit us to give 
the names of afew of the works who are using our 
lay retorts, and what the superintendents and eugi- 
eers say of them; and here let us make'a few re- 
marks about the material from which we manufacture. 
Our clay is known as the *‘ Bolivar,” and by a careful 
analysis at your office, proves to be peculiarly adapted 
to the building of retorts. Gas engineers who have 
used the ‘‘ Belgian” retort extensively, after a trial 
prefer ours, and say they are more durable and less 

iable to carbo 1iZé. 
G. Douty, Esq., superintendent, Columbus, Ohio, 
after using our retorts for five years, says they carbo- 
less than the Belgian At Columbus they have no 
exhauster. The superintendent of the Cincinnati 
vorks says, ‘‘ They are the best retorts they ever had.” 
Thomas Pratt, Esq.. Engineer, St. Louis, Mo., ‘I 
onside the best retort made.” R. Young, Esq., 
Superintendent, Alleghany, ‘‘I prefer them to any I 

have ever tried.” 


We could go on enumerating almost peregen a b 
e 


1 
-4 
rtheit 


"| but not wishing to occupy too much of your valuab 
| space, will conclude by informing gas engineers and 


‘thers interested, that we are supplying most of the 
Respectfully, 

Witson & GarpNER, 
Clay Retort Mannfacturers, 

Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


Gas ‘Meters. 
Terre Haute, Inp., May 6, 1871. 

Messrs. Editors: I was glad to see that Superinten- 
lent Somerville, of Knoxville, repelled the charge in 
your issue of the 17th ult., in reference to superin- 
tendents of gas works making a mystery of the meter 
ind its operations; nor can I see the point of your 
disclaimer in the issue of the 2nd instant, where you 
state ‘* your correspondent is evidently laboring un- 
der a wrong impression.” 

After reading the words referred to ina ‘‘ careful 
manner,” I cannot come to any other conclusion. Let 
us examine the article. After sperking of the meter 
and its admirafle adaptation to the purpose itis in- 
tended to serve ; 


alluding to the common pr:ctice of 


many intelligent persons of grnmb avout tne ac 


| euracy of the meter, when if the sem» was spent P 


>a careful examination of the principle and mee’ 
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of these useful instruments there would be fewer com- 
plaints” ; after stating that the writer would *‘ show 
what a meter has to do, and ow it performs its duties,” 
(although to our mind the how does not loom up very 
prominently) and mentioning the further fact, ‘‘ that 
when the process is understood, then what is going on 
inside a meter is as present to the eye of the mind, as 
ita external parts are visible to the bodily eye, and is 
therefore no mystery,” it winds up with these signifi- 
cant words, ‘! while those who ought to have taken | 
the most pains (Who? superintendents of gas compa 
nies and the officers of the same?) to make the prin 
ciples and merits of meters known, juve shown the 
greatest unwillingness to do 80.” Ah! there's the rub 
These few last words are the unkindest cut of all 
Who are those who ought to have taken the most 
pains to make the principle and merits of the meter 
known? Certainly not the consumer, for they are the 
parties who need instruction, therefore it must mean 
the company—throngh its official organs—the supew 
intendant or officers, as it is a well known fact that 
few but the superintendant, and sometimes he also, 
has but a moderate knowledge of the internal construc- 
tion and the scientific principles involved in the oper- | 
ation of the meter. 

I can heartily say amen to and endorse the words o | 
Mr. 8. ‘‘If there are any gas menu who work in such 


ways that are dark as you seem to think, they work | 

inst their own interests; for the best customers 
I have are those who understand the meter, because 
it is to the interests of both parties that they should 
do so.” ‘ 

To show that we have left no means untried for in- 
structing the public as to the merits and operation, 
and the method of ascertaining that the meter is 
thoroughly correct, the writer of that article can turn 
to 823 of the Journal, vol. 7, No. 21, under date 
of 1866, and he will find a communication on 
the ‘‘ Unreasonable Prejudices Against Gas Compa- 
nies.” It has some typographical errors, and one line 
was left out, » yor in the main it gives a fair description 
of the method of testing, and the perfect reliability.of 
gas méters. R 











TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


This Journal, circulating, as it does, throughout the United 
Canadas, and portions of Europe, is a superior medinm 


eggereene. 
We also e out Patents in the United States and Europe, 
obtain Extensions, and make a Specialty of diMcult and aban- 


doned cases. 
A. M. CALLENDER &CO., 
No, 42 Pine street, New York. 


RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS. 





Pertaining to the Specialties of this Journal, for the two weeks 
ending May 20th, 1871. 
114,975.—Dry Gas Parifier.—Edward Duffee, assignor to Amer- 
ican Gas Screen Manufacturing Company, Haverhill, Mass. 
114,816.—Carburetter for Air and Gas.—Louis A. Marks, San 
neisco, Cal. | 
1 —Protectog for Gas or Vapor Burners —Rufus Nutting, 
\andolph, Vt. . 
114,358. —Gas Machine.—Warren A. Simonds, Boston, Mass. 
114,389,—Self Lighting Lamp.—William H. Batchelder, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
111,415.—Water Meter.—Joseph W. Cremin, New York city, 
r of one-half his right to George H. Fairchild, Bridg- 
port, Conn. 
114,419.—Water Meter with Stop Cock Connections,—Jose F. 
Be Navarro, New York city. 
—A us for Carburetting Hydrogen Gas.—Jacob 
Me inoubl, Morristown, Pa. sbidattilte ss 
114,768.—Coal Screen.—Elbridge G. Belknap, Philadelphia, Pa. 
114,878.—Enameling Gas Retorts, etc.—Decius W. Clark, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
114,716.—Purifying Water for Use in Steam Boilers, etc.,—G- 
@. Louis Degenherat, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
114,862,—Still for Sag Gracie, assignor to 
Lockhart, Frew & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
i i Meena Water Valve.—Joseph Guild, Buffalo, 


114,872.—Gas Retort.—Jas. H. Smith, Newark, Ohio. 
ver and Drain Pipe.—Tbomas J. Barron, Brooklyn, 


114,960,— Apparatus for Igniting Gas and other Lights.—WII- 


1 
helm Klinkerfues, Gottingen, Prussia. 











~ A RARE CHANCE FOR GAS MEN. | 
RB SALE.—A COAL GAS WORKS, SITUATE IN A| 
veagrowing and thriving Southern city, now being rapidly 
developed py railroads, There is a good brick building suM™- | 
ciently large for Retort Room, Purifying Room, Office and | 
Meter Room: Pfésent consumption from 90,000 to 120,000 feet | 
per mopth. In the hands of an éxpert it can be made to yield | 
@ Bandsome income. Can be had on easy terms. | 
Further particulars can be-had by addressing the Editor o 


this Journal. wi-tt | 





NORTHWESTERN 


GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 


ty 


WORKS AT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 41 REYNOLDS BLOCK. 


SECTION OF GAS PIPE. 











A—Cylinder of Wood 1—Band of Iron. C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 


Fie. 2.—Thimble for Connection. Fie. 8-—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


Above is a ent of the 


“WYCKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE,” 


manufactured by the NorTHWESTERN Gas AND WaTER Pipe Company. 

This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to twelve inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 
pounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with a tenor, or socket, and 
a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 
Company. When laid its cost is about one half that of Tron Pipe, and is UNQUESTIONABLY the best 
Gas conducting Main in use. 


Bes” Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 242-ly 


The American Coal Gas-Light Improvement Co. 


ARE THE SOLE OWNERS OF THE 


CIBSON IMPROVEMENT 


In the manufacture of Coal Gas by 
means of which Dip-Pipes are dis- 
pensed with, the deposit of Car- 
bon in the Retorts prevented, and 
a very large saving is effected. 


Licenses for its use will be grant- 
ed; also the parts necessary will 
be supplied to order, on applica- 
tion at their office, 

No. 79 Water street, Boston, or 

No. 41 Pine street, Room 1, 
New York 
R Retort. 


M Mouth-piece. 





P Stand-pipe. 








4 B Bridge-pipe. 
i 
, H Hydraulic main. 


¥ Valve-substitute for Dip-pipe. 
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SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
WASHINGTON AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


G. Morris, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


o 
EPO aa 
bias RAN 


a 
se 





Established 1836, 


sie 6 frog MERRICK & SONS. 


Mc ta dl 


IMPROVED DRY CENTRE VALVE. 


Gas Holders, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Purifiers, Dry Centre Valves, Exhausters, 
Purifier Trays of Wood or Iron, Lron Roof Frames, and Gas 
Machinery of all kinds of the most approved character. 








WILLIAM FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Room 91, New York. 


——————-/~» ——_—_— 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. Will furnish General and 
Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, Condensers, Washers, Exhausters, Purifiers, Holders, Coal Hoist- 
ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of Gas. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 
Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Blowers for Forgers, 


Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 
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General Editorials. 








WINONA UNDER GAS LIGHT. 





In view of the importance of the gas-light en- 
terprise, our readers will be pleased to learn that 
Winona (Minn.) took. a view of herself under 
gas light, for the first time, on Monday evening 
May 8th. The street lamps glistened brilliantly 
and cheerfully along the avenues, and many of 
the stores and private residences were resplend- 
ent with the blaze of the new illuminant. The 
gas is a success from the start. The flame, how- 
ever, was not as it will be when the air is out of 
the mains, and when the works have been in op- 
| eration for a few weeks, but still the light was 

good and remarkably clear for the first time it 
had been lighted. When this and other little 
trifles are remedied, the 4itizens of Winona will 
soon fall into the full enjoyment of that great 
modern revolution—gas. 

The ordinance for a gascompany was passed by 

the City Council on the first of August 1870. 
The incorporators were: T. E. Bennett, E. D. 
Williams, Thomas Wilson, A. W. Webster, Wm. 
Mitchell and Thomas Simpson, with a capital 
‘stock of $60,000. The officers are as follows: 
| President, E. D. Williams; Vice President, T. 
Simpson ; Secretary and Treasurer, T. E. Ben- 
net. Mr. J. H. Jones is at present acting Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Mr. Jas. Russell is to be 
| Superintendent of the works. 

Mr. J. H. Walker, Superintendent of the Mil- 


| waukee gas works was appointed engineer of the 


works. He furnished plans and specifications, 
| purchased material and took the general superin- 
| tendence of the construction of the works. Un- 
| der his able direction everything has been per- 
formed to the entire satisfaction and pleasure of 
| the company, who look upon their work with a 
| feeling oftjustpride, believing them to be as good 
| as any works in the country. 

The works were commenced on the 16th of 
August, 1870, and would have been completed 
jand in running order by the 1st of December, 
_ but for the failure of the parties who contracted 
| to deliver the main pipes at thetime agreed upon, 
| The building is of brick 31x67 and built in a sub- 

stantial style. The gasholder was built by Rich- 
| ard Davis, of the Marine Boiler Works, Milwau- 
_kee, and is said to be first class in every respect. 


THE NEW WORKS OF THE CITI- 
ZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY OF 
NEWARK, 


—— 


We have been lately induced, by the fame of 
this Model Gas Works, recently erected and put 
in opration during the last winter by Mr. J. P. 
Kennepy, of the Atlantic Dock Iron Works, to 
make the little trip to Newark, and inspect them 
throughout. After skimming across the broad 
green meadows, gazing at the interesting and pic- 

| turesque trap elevation, so unromantically de- 
|nominated ‘‘ Snake Hill,” possibly because the 
silvery Hackensack coils around and embraces it 
much after the fashion of a snake, and which one 
'day shortly hence (when made accessible) will 
be one of the most charming sites in all this sec- 
| tion—we quickly found ourselves at the Newark 
| station of the Delaware Lackawanna and West- 
}ern Rail Road, whence to the new works is but 
five minutes walk. A couple of hours were spent 
|most pleasantly and profitably in *‘doing” the 
whole premises, the good fortune falling to our 
lot of having as a Cicerone the urbane and accom- 
| plished son of Mr Kennepy, Mr. Epwarp Kenner- 
py, whose intelligent explanations made all the im- 
provements, of arrangement and device, perfectly 
|clear. It was our intention in this issue, to pres- 
|ent an account of our observations in full detail, 
but not having been able to get it ready in time, 
| it must go over to the next. We shall here but 
|say that while the neatness, convenience, and 
| even roominess of arrangement, have never beep 
| surpassed within our observation. there can beno 
| dispute that in no case heretofore has there been 
| erected a gas works of this capacity in nearly so 
| compact aform. It may truly be called a model. 
—H. W. 








NATURAL GAS. 








{ _ 
The fact thata large and steady flow of gas had 


| been obtained by boring into the earth at various 
points on the Lake Erie shore, induced the Buf- 
falo GasCompany to put down a well in that city, 
in the expectation of reaching gas. 

The work was begun on the first of February, 
and is now completed. The first vein of gas was 
struck at a depth of 318 feet, and the gas fissures 
gave out their contents at nearly regular distan- 
|ces of 20 feet thereafter. At the depth of 630 
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|}made by the late firm of Goodrich & Hill, 
_Milweukee, now Blanchard & Arnold, The dry 


|centre valve was also made by Goodrich and | 


| Hill. The station meter and consumer's meters 
|are by the well known firm of Harris & Bro. of 
| Philadelphia. These meters are all proved by a 
| machine which has been tested by the standard 
| cubic feet at the government mint. 

The company have not fully decided as to the 
| price to be charged to consumers, but they are 
| desirous of putting it down to the very lowest 
possible figure, so as to place the convenience of 
| gas within the reach of all 

In summing up this brief account of the Win- 

ona Gaslight Company, great credit is due to Mr. 
Thos. E. Bennett for having inaugurated the pro- 
ject and pushing it forward to a successful termi- 
nation. To his forethought and business enter- 
prise Winona is chiefly indebted for her gas 


| with such violence as to show there was a very 
strong impelling force beneathit. The water 
| was then pumped out and the well was tested, 
when the gas began to flow freely. ‘The tube, a 
two-inch one, was put in and the flow has been 
regular from that time in quantity suflicient to 
furnish fuel for a large manufacturing establish- 
ment. 

At the gas house the natural gas did the work 
of the ordinary fuel for the furnaces, small quan- 
tities of coke being supplied in addition now and 
then. In the retort house its illuminating pow- 
ers were tested through about twenty pipes. It 
| did not work well through the ordinary burners ; 
| but these being removed and full vent allowed to 
lit, it gave all the light necessary ; though ‘acilear, 
| steady light is not essential for the work to be 
|done there. The light is not bright and clear 
\like that of coal gas, and showed a liability to 





works at the present time. In fine Winona is | disturbance by the action of the atmosphere. 
congratulating herself on the important event of | The company intend to have the value of the 


the establishment of a gas works. -She may also 


| gas thoroughly tested. and have engaged the ser- 


rejoice that the company is composed of citizens | vices of Prof. Hadley to make a scientific investi- 
who have ever manifested a true and hearty in- gation of the matter. The subterranean gas is 
terest in everything which tends to her wel-| found all the way from Buffalo to Cleveland. 

At Painsville, Ohio, between Erie and Cleve- 


fare, 
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~ BLANCHARD & ARNOLD, Special Notice. 


: TO GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
Excelsior Car Wheel Works, 
Cor. Fourth and Fowler St«., Milwaukee. _ Portland Cement 


iks and making them perfectly Water Tight, 


land, a well 550 feet deepis yielding an enormous 
volume of gas. This well is located about two | 
miles from the Lake. 





ST. JOHN AND ROCKWELL’S NEW 


“DRY SCRUBBER.” MANUFACTURERS OF : 


sale L. JAFFE, 
—————_——. Gas Apparatus, : 1198 Broadway, New York. . 
z : " C Send for circular 244-4m 
On another page we are pleased to give a long, Bench Castings, ‘ 


but interesting, and highly intelligent communi- 
cation, upon these new plans and apparatus, of 
which our readers have had an account a month 


Air and Immersed Tu- 
bular Condensers, 


AGENCY FOR 


5 
Improved Dry Scrub- GIBSON S IMPROVEMENT 
since. We ourselves have the subject in course bers, IN THE : 


of critical examination, and shall present our own 


views thereupon. H. W. 





Portntanp Cerement.—The attention of Gas| 
Companies is called to the advertisement of L, 
JAFFE, On this page, importer of the best brands 
of Portland Cement. The superiority of this ce- 
ment is too well known to say anything about the 
advantages and savings in using this material for 
heavy hydraulic purposes. Brick tanks ought to 
be only built with mortar of Portland eement and 
sand, making a much stronger structure than 
could be made with the best domestic or Rosen- 
dale cement. In lining tanks with half an inch 
of Portland cement and fine sand, it makes a per- 
fectly water tight reservoir. 





We have in hand, from Messrs. Morris, Tas- 
KER & Co., an elegantly gotten up pamphlet, al- 
most a book, which is for gratuituous distribution, 
comprising very voluminous tables, minutely 
culated by their Gas Engineer, Mr. P. Munzin- 
caer, of the discharge of gas through pipes of 
inch to 72 inches, from 10 to 10,000 yards long, 
at from 1-10 inch to three feet pressures. They 
must be invaluable for reference, and save a great 
amount of figuring. Letall our readers send for 
them. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


— 


E. R. P. of Ohio.—Hawley’s Aubin Gas Meter is a 
good one, and we think as good a plan as any for 
small works By diluting your gas you can give a 
satisfactory light, with less liability to condensation 
in the pipes and mains, and consequent loss of illu- | 
minating power, and of course the cost will be less 
to your company. 


— 


. H. of Mich.—We think if you were to try clay re- 
torts you will be very averse to adopting anything | 
else. They are endorsed by nearly all the promin- 
ent engineers, and are growing in favor every day. 


L. R. P. of Ill.—The steam and water in a boiler are 
always at the same temperature under any pressure. 
The temperature of the steam and water will be 305 


Fah., at a pressure of 60 lbs. on the square inch. 


B. P. T. of Mass.—D. Van Nostrand, publisher at No. | 


27 Warren street can furnish you with a work on 
gasfitting. 


P. B. S. of O.—To remove the crust of carbon from | 


clay retorts take out plug from stand-pipe through 
lid of mouth piece, or leave a space open at bottom 
of lid to allow a current of cool air pass, which oxi- 
dizes and crumbles the carbon, which jg renewed 
with the following charge. A bar is injurious. 


D. E. L. of Ind.—Mr. Grafton’s first clay retort was 
shaped like an ordinary oven. It was 5 feet wide, 


short lengths of 16 inches, luted together with fire- 
clay. 


FOR SALE--A BARGAIN. 
A METER PROVER, 


IN WORKING ORDER. 
Apply at the office of this Journal. 


FOR SALE. 
NE SET FOUR FOOT ROUND CAST IROW PURIFY- 
ING BOXES, all in good order, for four-inch connec- 
tions; suitable for a small gas works, Also a Plunge Washer 
to correspond, Will be sold cheap. Address, YoUNGSTOWN 
Gas Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 244-unl 





Purifiers with Imp’d 
Dry Centre Valves, 
and every description of apparatus 
necessary for larg s G 
Works. 
The designs for our 
furnished by JAMES H. WALK! 
Engineer and Superintendent M 


waukee Gas Works, W 
consulted on all matters 
the working, erection of ne x 
tension of old works. 
Parties employing 
their orders promptly att 
and satisfacti guara 
cases, 


The best references g 





points. 6n 


AMERICAN GAS SCREENS. 


tie ATTENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND } 
AGERS of Gas Works is called to the following, f 
well known Superintendent of one of the mos nuplete Gas 


| Works in the country: 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, Mat 
LUTHERSDAY, Esq., Agent, Etc, 
Dear Sir: The Trays manufactured by you f \ 
Station were put in use in care i ist, and ha 


perfect satisfaction, 


The frames are well put together, and I see 1 uson why 
they will not last for a long time. The ver, rge an nt 
open space in these Trays. gives the gasan easy passage, and 
brings it into contact with the lime much better than wh 
the space is so contracted, as is the case in most of tl 
Trays in use, 

The pressure thrown upon the retorts by contracted pas 
ges is very great, and were gauges used more frequently thar 
they now are in many gas works, this fact of hay 
Trays would become more apparent to managers of gas works. 
The difference in pressure at this station in passing the gas 


through your purifiers, is two-tenths (2-10) inches, 

The amount of gas purified, per bushel of lime ised to t 
date, is six thousand five hundred and fifty-six (6,556) c1 
feet. Respectfully yours, 

JAMES H. ARMINGTON, Sup't 

There are over sixty Gas Companies using our Screens, 
which are made of oak and rattan; are light, strong, and « 
able, and the most economical, fof reasons set fort! 
above letter, 

We have just had completed improved machinery, wh 
will enable us to ensure a thorough made Screen, of ever 
greater strength than heretofore. 

Orders solicited for immediate delivery, or in the Fa 


Am. Gas Screen Manufacturing Co., 


Haverhill, Mass. 244-3m 


\ 7 ANTED—A SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDANT 


of a Gas Works making from 1 to 20,000 feet per day. 
Can give good reference as a steady, soberand honest mar 
pare of the Editor AMERICAN Gas-LIGHT JOURNAI i4 





FOR SALE. 


¢| Purifiers, Condenser 
18 inches high and 7 feet loug. It was made in | 


and Stat ion Meter. 


The RONDOUT AND KINGSTON GAS-LIGHT COMP 
being about to enlarge their Works, offer for sale their pres- 
ent Purifying, Working and Condensing Apparatus, with Sta 
tion Meter, as follows: Washer 7 feet high, 20 inches diame 
ter, with 6-inch inlet and ou:let; 
38-inch air pipes; 

| Covers and Centre Seal, in ¢omplete working order; all with 
6-inch inlets and outlets. Tais apparatus is capable of wash- 
ing, condensing and purifyiag 50,000 feet of gas perday. Sta 
tion Meter made by SAMUm Downy, four feet b 
with clock and tell-tale. 

The above apparatus will se ready for delivery about July 
1st, and will be sold on reasoiable terms, For further parti 
ulars apply to W TURNER, Sup't, 

242-tf Rondout, N. ¥ 


AN 


six 12-inch Condensers, witt 


four Purifring Boxes 5 feet diameter, with | 


Manufacture of Coal Gas, 


il PINE STREET, ROOM 1. 


having been appointed Special Agent for 
of GIBson’s Substitute for Dip-Pipes in the 


Manufacture of Coal Gas, respectfully presents for the con- 

6 ation of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 

phiet issued by the Amerigjan Coal Gas-Light Imp, Co., de- 

scriptive of the value of Gipson’s Improvement, and the mode 
} ( s-Light ¢ 


panies can satisfy themselves of its 
e or expense, at their own works. 
Orders f fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 
he Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
of every description required forthe use of Gas 
Compauies promptly attended to by 
W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent 
REFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Es@., late Vice 
President MANHATTAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, 


CAS PURIFICATION. 


St. John and Cartwright’s 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION 


Ha i i, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- 

! ela Gas. With revivification las sts indefinitely, Sur- 

. OW ER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves 

FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- 

ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulphu- 

rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- 

) 1. ow operating in the following Gas Works : Harlemg, 

York st strect); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point; East 

New York; Worcester, » Lynn and Cambridge, Mass. ; Lewis- 

ton, Maine; St, A , Vt.; Pawtucket, R. 1; Meriden, Ct, 
and ng introduced in Many other places, 

er cents per bezhel. One buelel for each square foot 

{f Purifier ifthe t. Rights to use for life of Patents, for 


ces of gas in thousands; under 35,000 $200; under 
; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- 
per day. 
r information my instructions, apply to 
ST. JOHN & ¢ ARTWRIGHT, 
2ist Stre et and Avenue A, New York. 





¢#- Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 
pared composition is increasing so rapidly that delays 
h supply may occul 


PATENTS. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., Proprietors of the 


AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL RE- 


Attention to Patent Business. 


We have associated with us parties who have been directly 
nnected with the Patent Office for many years, and have 
quired an experience in Patent matters of over twenty 
We have also unusual facilities for obtaining Patents in the 
irious kuropean countries with certainty and despatch, 
Orai and waltten Opinions as to whether inventions contain 
feat 8 of patentable novelty, will be given upon persona or 
application, free af charge. 
We supply linished drawings by the best artists, and where 
1ecessary the modelalso, A circular, containing a list of fees 
d other valuat le information as to the preliminary steps to 
n obtaining rP atents at home and abroad, will be fur« 











| nished by addressing 


j A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
Solicitors of Patents, 42 Pine street. 


Prof. Henry Wurtz, 
Scientific and Practical Chemist and 
Geologist. 

26 PINE STREET, ROOM 36, NEW YORK. 


Office Hours 1 to 4 daily, except Saturdays.) 





Geological Explorations and Re ports—Chemical Analyses— 
Advice * investigations in all the Chemical Arts—Chemical 
Inve ntic ns and Improvements made, 


(Prof. W. makes a specialty of Gas CHEMISTRY, and the 
Analysis of Gas and Coals. Formerly Chemical Examiner in 
the LU. 8. Patent Officc Practices as 

Counsel, and Adviser 
Of INVENTORS, in all the CHEMICAL ARTS: 
general experience in une se 
nside the Patent On 


i y 


for which his great 
Arts, and his special experience 
, have qualified him to an unparalleled 


of. WURTZ is Editor of the AMERICAN GAs-LIGHT JOURNAL 
m4 HEMICAL REPERTORY, a journal whose circulation and 

is among Classes of the community of the highest 
ion, influence and enterprise ; and which furnishes there- 
ore an une qualled medium for communication to the general 


{ 


pu , of valuable inventions and novel enterprises, 








ee 
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GRAHA M’s 


PATENT LAMP POST ! 


ANTIL-FREBZING., 


\ ORE SIMPLER, 
4 MORE CHEAP, 
MORE USEFUL, LESS 
LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER, and gives 
amore PERFECT 
LIGHT than any other 
Lamp Post known. It 
is the only really ANTI- 
FREEZING LAMP Post 
ever offered to the pub- 
lic. The improvement 
is applicable to OLD 
POSTS at @ TRIFLING 








invention con 
Sists mainiy in dispen- 
sing with the interior 
gas pipe, by simply 
closing the bottom of 
the Lamp Post and tap- 
ping it five inches from 
the bottem for the ser- 
vice pipe. 

rhe top is fitted with 
a plug or stopper ik 
take in a short piece « 
pipe with the stop-cock 
and burner. The fi- 
terior of the Post thus 
forms a large 
chamber and conden 
ser for all moisture and 
impurities which fall to 
the bottom, leaving the 
gas free and pure at 
the burner. 

For manufacturing 
rights and rights to 
use, or other informa- 
tion, address 


I, W. GRAHAM, Chillicothe, Ohio, or 
S™IITH & SAYRE RIANUPACTI RING COMPANY. EDITORS AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine st., N. Y. 
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Gas Tires. FuRNAGE-BLOckKsS &C. 





LUDLOW 


| 
} i 
: The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster V@!ve Manufacturing Co. 
77 e acKenzZl1e a tdiies: xa ie te. eegame 
| OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
And Patent Compensator, | Make Valves—Double and Single Gate—¥ inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steam. 
“ CINCINNATI, March, 1870. 
“TI would say that if any certificate 
or affidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
Will be cheerfully given. I think, how- 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself. 
in “ JOSEPH MAYER, 
“Superintendent Water Works.’ 


“DAYTON, On10, June 27, 1870. 





L? “| have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily under 
— ie all degrees of pressure, In a word 

vad they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular, 


“ GEORGE LEHMAN, 
‘Chairman Water Works Committee.’ 


* CANTON, ONTO, June 27, 1870. 
* We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
ment of our works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


ja * JOHN S. SHORKB, 
Pe “ Superintendent Water Works.” 
i ‘PEORIA WATER Works, July 1870. 


“With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. Their 
action has been perfect under all degrees of pressure, and 
have given perfect satisfaction. 

“S. A. KINSEY, Ex. Sup't. 
** JOHN J. STEIGER, Sup't.” 


* BROOKLYN GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 
“T take great pleasure in saying that they give perfect sa- 
| tisfaction—opening easily and quickiy, and requiring no effort 
to start them; even after they have been closed for months, 
“A, F. HAVENS, Engineer.” 
‘* OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WorRKS, 14th June, ISTO. 
“Tam pleAsed to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 


bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Co., have given me perfect satisfaction, The 






double gate iter valve, bought for a spe | purpose, also 
“ works admirably. We want no better valves. The Indicator 
at m your vaives is a great improvement over the old style. 
“THos. R. BROWN, Engineer. 
bie 
ay 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


; Manufacturers of 
| 





They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubye feet of gas per hour; will increase the production and illuminating | a £ , 
‘ a) a4 “ 
power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely | ¢ 4 I L a NN a > I \4 I 4 I | R = 4 
the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-actiag, quiet, and certain in its And Every Description of 
operation. . » 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the GAS FIXTURES. 
MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. Also Manufacturers of 


| 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third thepower required to drive the keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


| 
| 
ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per hour, will {ve one quarter of the time | Salesroom, 579 BROADWAY, 
; r ¢ 29 ner ce e 7 | 3 
{ required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent fuel. Address a an | (Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 
; JAMES SAYRE, Treasurer. Special designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for @ae 
: JHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. Orrick, 95 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 


Public Halls, Lodges, &c, 
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NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


WILSON & GARDNER, 


Works, Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa, 


Office, 06% Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa» 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(Brapch ee Sodaas eel eal Isla CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
B. KREISCHER & SON, TILE &C., 



















OFFICE, From Clay, same species, and equal to best Bel- 
58 Goerck Street, cor, Delancy, N. ¥. Sian, 
Orders promptly filled 
GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE Bi Tiay ved working plans of Threes and Fives upon 
Of all shapes and sizes, vl ¥4 








FIRE MORTAR, AND 





CLAY 





ANID § 
REFEREN( 


Gas Works Northwest, 


ES 


West and South. 


Articles of every ade t rier 


shortest notice, 


jescription m 


B. KREISCHER & 





BE 


RE BRE BRICK aCLAY™S 


‘eZ 


















PHI 








A. RET Four WORK . 
<< > 


4 
* Fire Brick Works and Office, 2 


LIP NEUKUMET, 


) JOHN 


NEUKUMET 


(SUCCESSOR T\ 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


— Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, 


M. ANH ATTAN 

FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 

Retort Works, 
MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 

Office and Works, 15th Street, 

Manufactures of 
BRICK AND TILES, 


Of all shapes and sizes, 


Avenue C. 


FIRE 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
tl Articles of every description made to order at short 
notic (138 
HY. “MAURER. ADAM WEBER. 
LACLEDE FIRE BRICK 
AND 


Clay Retort Works, 


Cheltenham, St. Louis Co., Mo, 
Laclede Fire Brick Manufactnring Co., 
Office, 901 Pine Stre et. 


BROOKLYN ° 


CLAY RETORT AND FIRE BRICK 


WORKS, 
Van Dyke Street, Brooklyn, ! 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TILE, Etc. 


GEO. H. KITCHEN & CoO., 
NEW PATENT 


Gas Apparatus, 
FOR COUNTRY RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&C., FROM $300 UPWARDS, 

Every Description of Gas Fixtures. 


Gas FIZING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
601_ BROADWAY New York. 


Warehouse, 1007 N. Levee, St. Louis} 


Vv . 











Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 
I “uk ‘ 
MURRAY & BAKER, ATLANTIC DOCK 
Practical Builders. iron & Machine Works, 
And Contractors for the Erection of RIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
Gas Works, South Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 
fri m= Libe ee 4 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBI inn tina ee 
nid ha esas ye HOY, KENNED 
, Y & CO., 
3P” WorKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPors, 
FORT WAVWVNE, INDEANA Sueaniia eee 222 ee Sensing’ 
For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 
We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
ae en netege A and en rs, Wetand — MaNuFAcTURERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts, 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Sing Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for [ron or Slate, Gondensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Purifiers. Ex 
Condensers, shers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
| Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, ery equipment complete for large or small Works Gas 
‘ on Screening Shovels ¢ ‘astings, and Wrought Nel iis , oral 
wourterns description for Gas-Worka. ee in ders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor- 
As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish nice Gutters, covered with ¢ orrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tar 


new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones, Valves 


The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, goy, 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character 


for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure 
rnors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust- 


izes our dealings. ers 8 oe 3 ag d for unvarying accuracy; Steam En- 
‘ . gines, Boilers tc., Ete 
ron} ashe rite sate > alland see © . 
We would respectfully invite Western men to call and Agents for.-G. W. Eper’s PROcEss for removing Carbon 


MURRAY & BAKER, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


from Retorts. 


our patterns and works here. 
Post Office Box 2,348, 


198-ly Office 98 Liberty st., 


N.Y. (224-1y 


RILEY A. BRICK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 


ALSO, 


GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS 


OF EVERY DELORIPTION, 





JERSEY CITY 
GAS METER WORKS. 


R. M. POTTER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CONSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY, 
Station Meters, Center Seals, Governors, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 

AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GUAGES 
Experimental Meters and Standard Test Gas wlders, 
s@~ And all apparatus in use at the Gas Works _g3 

14 Morris St., Jersey City, N- J. (ay 


No. 89 White Street, New York. 


Rizr A. Baricx. Jas L. Ropmarson. 
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KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, 


2132 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia, 
G. W. KRAFT, Proprireror, 
MANUFACTURES 


GAS © MI 
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Wrought fron Work for Bridges, Buildings, Steam 
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Boilers, Tanks, Stills, Ac. 


Purticular Attention paid to Alterations and Repairs. 


PROVIDEN CE 


Steam & Gas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
BUILDERS OF 
Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality.] 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roofs, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 


Joke Barrows, 


Cast Iron Socket Pipe. 
Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 
@For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 
a@ small outlay, and afford a safe and economical light. 


FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 


EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS, 


REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngstown 
dhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and 
Sortland, N. y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.; North 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co,; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co,; Paw 
tucket, R. L., Gas Co, 

FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C. HARTSHORN, Treas, 
S. MILLETT THOMPsON, Secretary. 


Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 


Providence, Rhode Island, 
Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No, 1 Granger Block. 


H. A. BRANCH, Agent. 


J. B. CHICHESTER, 
GAS AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER, 


No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
(Office AMERICAN GaS-LIGHT JOURNAL.) 





J. B. CHICHESTER will give his personal attention to 
Building, Extending, or Repairing Works, having over twenty 


years practical experience. 
Engineer and Superintendent. 
REFERENCE.—Henry P. M, Birkinbine, late 
delphia Water Department; R. H. 
Portchester Gas-Light Co. ; 
Tj 4 W. H. Daly and George Davis, New York.  6-tf 


Thomas, 


Or can be engaged as permanent 


Engineer Phila- 
Pres’t Rye and 
Henry G. Nichols, Charles Arms, 








‘CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE 


AND FITTINGS FOR SAME. 
Smith & Ellis, 


IRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, 


YORK AND MOYER STREETS, 
Philadelphia. 


Several thousand 3, 4 and 6 inch on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 
6S” Gas Works Castings of all kinds. 
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RECORDING STEAM GAUGES. 


{DSONS “RECORDING STEAM GAUGE 
4 AND ALARM”? is now offered to the public, and is 
the only Gauge ;which affords a continuously steam-written 
chart, or record of the Pressure of Steam in a Boiler, and of 
every degree of fluctuation in the same, as it occurs during a 
working day, or a trip of a Locomotive, and for one or for 
several voyages of a Steamer to which they are attached. 
They are adapted to Record Pressure in Gasometers, Gas 
Pipes, Water Pipes and Reservoirs, sustaining pressure also 
to Loeomotives, Marine and Stationary Boilers—high or low 
pressure. 

Made and sold only by “THE R&corpInG STEAM GAUGE 


CoMPANY of New York,” 91 pHi Street, N. Y. 
WORKS UPON CAS. 


OWDITCH.—THE AN ALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUA- 
TION, Purification, and Use of Coal Gas, with illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth. Price $6.26. 

THE GAS MANAGER'S HAND BOOK; consisting of 
Tables, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas Engineers, 
Managers, and others engaged in the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas, By Thomas Newbigging ; Svo. 
cloth, $3.75. 

BOW ER—Gas Engineer’s Book of Reference, illustrated, 
4to. Price, T5c. 

CLEGG —tTreatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edi- 
tion, enlar; ed, 4to, cloth. Price, $10.50, 

COLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards. 
Price, 60 cents. 

CROLL_—Re port of the Proceedings on the Arbitration with 
the ye Central Gas Consumer’s Company, 8vo., cloth. 


Price 

HU GHkS” “Gan Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

MASON— Price, 50 cents. 


-The er yc Guide, paper. 

D'HURCOURT—De l’Eclairage du Gas. Par E, R. Hur- 
court, 3d edition. Paris, #8€3; Svo. and plates, $i. So 

RICH ARD- Gas Consumers @uide, 12mo0, Price, 50 cents. 


SW EET—Special Report on Caal, showing its Distribution, 


Classification, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 


various points in the State of Néw York, and the principal 
cities on the Atlantic — ag By 8. 
logical Maps. 1 vol, 8vo. cloth, $3. 


SUGG—Gas Manipulation, with a description of the various 


Instruments and tus em) ed in the Analysis of 
Coa! and Coal G » cloth. 7.50, 
WILKINS—How to Gas; 0., paper. Price, 25c. 
SCHILLING—Traite a” parle Gaz. Price, $22. 
For sale by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street 
(Upstairs). 


s@ Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 
Foreign Scientific Books, 56 p. Svo., sent to any address, _— 


receipt of six cents in postage sian ‘ps. 


H. "Sweet, with Geo- 





A SYNOPSIS OF 


British Gas Lighting. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 





‘* WINNOWED.—The wheat carefully preserv ed, and the chaff 
thrown away.’ 


This work will comprise the essence of the London Journal 

of Gas Lishting, from February 10, 1849, to December 31, 1867, 

and afford a succinct resume of the entire English Gas Engi- 
neering between these dates, 

The excerpts will, as far as possible, be symmetrically ar- 

| ranged under the heads of Coals, Distillation, Purification, 

Volumetry, and Photometry. 

; Itis to be executed by James R. Smedberg, Engineer San 
Francisco Gas-Light Company. Subscriptions should be ad- 
dressed to the officesof the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 
42 Pine street, Room 18, New York. 

It will be issued only to subscribers. 

It will be of great value, not only to Gas Companies and 
Engineers, but to those who represent the enormous collate- 
ral interests of Gas-Lighting—to Chemists, Gas-Fitters, and 
Patentees, as well as to scientific men generally. 

Subscription price, $15. 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELLS’S 


Svstem of Bookkeeping 
FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter. 

Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
FODELL, Philadelphia, or 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
Office GaS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 








AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


| Founpep By Pror. SILumMan In 1818, 
| 
} 
' 


And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors: Profs. Silliman and Dana. 
Associate Editors: Profs. Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 
Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
| ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 
| A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 
umes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50 cents a number. 
A few complete sets on sale of the first and second series. 
Address, SILLIMAN & DANA, 
New Haven, Ct. 








(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTL y.) 


‘A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING,” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely ilustrated. 





Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
generally. 

Price $15, payable on delivery. 

It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed to the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer S. F. Gas Co., San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- 
ICAN Gas-Licur JOURNAL, No. 42 Pine street, N. Y. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 





’ MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 
FURNISHED WITH LONG OR 
HANDLES, 


— 
~~ 


Perfect in their operation, Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the * ne plus ultra’ 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 

Orders addressed only to 

0. R. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent. 

No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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J. L. Cheesman, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted | 
Solid Wood Trays. 











































































































The advantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are 
economy (they being over 200 per cent, cheaper than tron 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as 
it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, 
as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- 
ment. JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 

151 and 153 Avenue ¢ C, New York. 


CHELTENHAM 
Fire Brick and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD 
PROPRIETORS, 
MANUFACTUERERS OF 
FIRE BRICK, 
CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 3 to 30 inch diameter. 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC. 
OFFICE, 100 SOUTH ELEVEN STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAHAMITE, 


OR 


RITCHIE MINERAL. 


This Asphalt, after the severest tests and comparisons has 
been adopted, and is largely used by the principal Gas-Light 
Companies, and will be furnished by the Company at rates 
far below its intrinsic value. Its yield is 15,000 cubic feet per 
ton of 32 Candle Gas, as repeatedly established by the Man- 
hattan Gas-Light Company and the Philadelphia City Gas 
Works, which is four times the value of ordinary Gas Coals, 

Our vein being near the Ohio River, affords facilities for 
Western transportation. One bushel Lime purifies 6000 feet. 
Coke 26 bushels per ton—‘‘ very good.” Proportion usually 
required for enrichment, five per cent. 

Whe Ritchie Mineral Kesin and Oil Co. 
7-6m No. 27 South Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ri 
241-ly 





Picton, 
Sydney, 
Lingan, 
Glace Bay, ‘ 
Caledonia, 
Newcastle and 


Westmoreland 


COAL, 


ALSO, 


Ince Hall and Red Bank House Cannel. | 
39 InpDIA WaHaRF, Boston, 86 Sours Sr., N, Y. (248 | 





| 


T. F. ROWLAN 


‘Continental Works, 


Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| NEW YORK OFFICE, 


64 & 66 BROADWAY, (Ro 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ =] ™ 4 
GAS-HODLDERS 
OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 

Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








B. S. BENSON & SON, 
No. % LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, &c. 


All sizes from 3 to 30 inches, 
1234 feet. 


cast vertically, in lengths of 


Sc WOOL OF MINES 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 

. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 
T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
CHARLES A. JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
WILLIAM G, PECK, LL.D., Mechanics. 
JOUN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 
JOHN 8S. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology 

The pian of this School embraces a three years’ course for 
the degree of Engineer of Mines, om Bachelor of Philosophy 

For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex 
amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo 
nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are adinitted 
without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sut 
jects taught. For further information and for catalogue, ap- 
ply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 

Dean of the Faculty 


THE NEW BU RGH 


| Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company's Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, , Md, 

C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, y. 

} Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinit y Build- 
j ing, 111 Broadway. 

| 

| 





SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowesi 
| market prices, 
| It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 
| good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

It has been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
| the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light C mn 


. | panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citize n’s Gas Li gt 


| Companies of Brooklyn, N N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
| pany of Baltimore, Md., and and Providence Gas Light Com 
| pany, Providence, RL 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 
given to orders, 92-1. 








STANLEYW’S 


HYDRAULIC GAS MAIN. 











WILLIAM TAYLOR & SONS, 
Columbian Iron Works, 


Nos. tl, I83 and 15 Adams Strect, 


‘ \ 





MANUFACTURERS ALL KINDS OF 
STINGS, TRON BUILDINGS, STORE FRONTS, 
COLUMNS, GIRD ND BEAMS, 
ALSO, 
Gas Works Castings of all kinds, 
Steam | 8, Mill Gearing, Hydraulic Presses for the manu- 
vcture dand Cotton Seed Oils, Sugar Mills, Single 
und Dor Action Pumps, also Steam Pumps, Coal Oil Ma- 
nery, High and Low Pressure Boilers, Tanks, Kettles, Soap 
f REPAIRED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
Vu. TA AM \. TAYLOR. EDWIN 8S. TAYLOR. 
Curley’s Improved Retort Setting and 


Independent Damper. 


Prevents the sudden Chilling Contraction, and early De 
truction of the Retorts; more than doubles their durabilit 
and mai sa high uniform heat. 

par irs address THOMAS CURLEY, Wilmington 
) C. E. Sanderson, 42 Pine street, N. Y., Room 18, 


258-tf 


Trinidad Bitumen. 


VQUAI ) BOGHEAD CANNEL FOR INCREASING 
A ithe uminating qualities of Gas, 
Nothing better or cheaper in the market. 


For particulars apply to 


! 
New York and Trinidad Company, 
No. 21 STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
255-6m 


WILLIAM S. CARR & CO., — 


SUCCESSOR TO SAWYER & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carr’s Patent Water Closets, 


NASSAT 


TRENAEL VALVE, &c. 

Also Manufacturers and Dealers in PLUMBING MATERIAL- 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Plumbers’ Brass Works 
Earthen Ware, Pumps, Iron Drain Pipes, Traps, 
and Sinks, Copper Bath Tubs 
Showers, &c., &c. 

MANUFACTORY, MOTTHAVEN. 

08, and 110 Centre Street, cor. Franklin, 
NEW YORK. 
I ited Catalogve and Price List sent on application. 
52-176 
GEO. STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY 
GEO. STACEY & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


AS 


OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 


=H OL_DERS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought tron Work 
Used in the Ere 


ction of Gas and Coa! Vil Works. 


ndry on varane te Leroy Bs 





}, 85, 3T and 89. 









yught Ire rks ¢ SAY STREET, Cin- 
REFERENCE, 
el Gas-Light Cc Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
lianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
vt ‘O.. Gaslight C« Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co, 
Covington, Ky., Gas ¢ Peoria, Ll., Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., G Co. Quincy, Iil., Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind as CO Champaign, Ills., Gas Co. 
Madison, I , Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co, - 
Kansas Ci as Co. Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 
Tope . Kansas, G as Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
Bur tou, lowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal, Gas Co. 
R. T, Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others, 
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: THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 
HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Paeesipenr. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Presipent. THOMAS J. EARLE, Sxorgrary. 


TRUSTERs: 


SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIEL". 
THOMAS OC. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


aa “~~ Poe ~ 


repared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
dv TER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


This Company is now 


REGISTERS, SERVICE an 


The combination ot Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 
and excellence of Workmanship. 


Orders addressed 














; AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
‘ Weat Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and TwentySecond Streets, Philadelpbia, 321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 
ALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS 
COVEwre, = | of \ Peeve Seea oe 6 LL © 
GEO. C. HICKS & CO 
o a = 
\ Clay Retorts for Gas Works and Sugar aa” 4 
Refineries. 
Tiles and Blocks of all kinds. 
FIRE BRICK. 
Fire Mortar, Fire Clay and Sand. 
All kinds of Fire Clay Materials. 
The only XX Fire Brick. 
GEORGE C. HICKS Retorts of the various sizes kept on laud, B.C. HARKIS Jo 
AUG STE LAMBLA, Z. F. VARUS 
manne 8 nyo 
MARAIS RA RAR, 
, i BSTABLISEED i948. 
= Va) TY J ne 4% g TP rn er 
PRAGINGAL Gas WER WMANVUPACTUREERS, 
f Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
To manutacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Ai Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas epeerstes ; Also furnish all other Articles 
: appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 
i From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
ic. Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 
» pine ieass bi smelt 
J. Wesley Harris, Washington Harris, Wm. Wallace Goodwin 
. PP. DEILY, a rownum. PREM tum “GAS STOVES B.S. BEN SON 
, ’ 
DEILY & FOWLER, ' ' 
New, Cheap, Clean, Simple and Healthful. No oder, no MANUFACTURER OF 
89 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Dirt, no Soot, no Ashes, n0 Coal Box, no Punch- 
BUILDERS OF ing and Renewing Fire. 


GAS WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, 

CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 

COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 
Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 
REFER TO 

M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 

Franklin Woolinan, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 

O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., N. J. 

Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 


The Cambridge Gas Stove. 





This truly scientific invention received the premium at the 
State Fair at St. Louis, and is being introduced at the West 
and also in the New England States, with great success. 
Certificates of its excellence and superiority from some of 
our most scientific and influential men are voluntarily 
given, and will be furnished upon application. 

These stoves may be seenin operation at No. 42 Pine street, 
Room 18, where information may be obtained. 


F. 0. KETCHAM & CO., 


WHITE LUBRICATING, MACHINERY, PARA-| 
FINE AND KEROSENE OILS, 
| Naphtha 


Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings. 
AND 
GAS AND WATER MAINS, 
All sizes from 3 to 30 inch cast vertically in 1234 feet lengths 


Office & Factoty 52 East Menument St, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





The AuWin Balanced 


VALVE WATER METER, 





and Gasoline for Gas Ma- 





D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N. Y. 
‘b W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
q E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., Ill. 
: Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamasoo 
' Co., ae. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
W. J.Ball, Terre Haute, ludiana 


Gas 





chines, and Vapor Burners. } 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAPT. S. PEPPER’S EXTRA SIGNAL OIL. 


; Office, 105 Maiden Lane; Factory, Furman St., Brooklyn. 
F. O. Kwromam fi-ly) (Gno. N. Waeron. 


(Used also for Oils and Liquors.) 


Is now in use by many city water companies, because of 
its Low Prick, Simplicity, Durability, Accuracy under any 
pressure, and, (a great advantage) because it runs with less 
head than any other meter used. 


H. Q@ HAWLEY, Albany, N. Y. 


Manufactured by 
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J. J. HOBBIE 
SUCCESSORS 
WYCKOFF, BROS. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


& SON, 
To 


& CO., 


Manufacturers of Wyckoff’s Patent Imperishable 


Wooden Water & Gas Pipe. 





These Pipes combine | 
| 
Strength, 
The Water Pipes are the 
watering Cities and Villages, 
Tanks, Distilleries, Breweries, 
of every description. 
Wyckoff’s Patent Gas Pipe is less expensive than other 
kinds, more serviceable and more durable, being coated, in- 


side and outside, with imperishable material, and impervious 
to air, gas or water, and warranted to give satisfaction. 219tf 


Durability and Economy. 


Cheapest and best in use for 
conveying water to Railroad 
Tanneries, and water courses 


R. DD. WOOD & CO... 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts. Etc. 





For the accommodation of parties who may want small lots 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in 
New York City. 

We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pipe, 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of the 
country. 

H. G. H. TARR, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
SECOND FLOOR. 


BUTLER’S 
Patent Gas Works. 


JOHN BUTLER, Sole Manufacturer, 
96 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YOYK. 


3-tf 


IL AND ROSIN GAS WORKS (ali sizes) for Towns, F% 
( tories, Plantations, Chure and Private Dwe 
These Works are warranted to make cheaper gas than ; y 
small Works known, and are very simple to manage. Re fer 
to over three hundred now in use from one to thirteen years, 
Estimates furnished for cost of Works, and the cost of 
manufacturing Gas in various localities. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
1-3m JOHN BUTLER, 


- §. FULTON & CO., 
PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 


Manufacturers of 
PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES. 
Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 






, 
hes, 





96 Maiden Lane. 





DENNIS LONG & CO., ORE iGON IRON FOURSE? 
Union Pipe Works. 42 & 744 Greenwich Street, 
Louisville Pipe Foundry, NEW YORK. 
Union Foundry nals Wachine Shops, Castings for Gas Works 


DESCRIPTIONS 
LOUISVILLI 


st 


LUDING 
il 


} VP} VS | 7 ORS 


STEERS, 


VALVES 
BENDS, 


LF-ACTING 
RANCHES, 









Was = ee | 
MANUFACTURE ———— ‘ Bui 
Cast Lron Gas and Water Pipe, ( 
All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand } 
2 inch Pipes in 8 feet lengths. neh to 60 inch ti 
feet lengths 
RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS 
DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, I 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T'S, CROSSES MN 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &« c —> y Sea 
GAS-HOLDERS. APM 
And évery description of work necessary f ‘ Aoegy t tt) |i 
Companies Z| 4 
NATIONAL FOUNDRY SOF Se 
AND PIPE WORKS / Bh 
OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE i if 
AND WILKINS STREETS, Se ii 
| ahi 
PITTSBURGH, PA, oie fa 
Y 4 re = B uly 
W NMI = VT’! Fi BY 
Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WA R PIP! j = , ey 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS | ge 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND i 
WATER WORKS, i 
We offer special inducements to parties wis Son . . 
can, ere deock come en tenie FLOYD'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE MAIN, 
tically. FOR BENCHES OF 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 RETORTS. 
N. B.—Pipe from 3-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths I removal of the front plate only the Main can be 
S?-SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIS z2 i to Settings of a number of Retorts desired, The 
M an be apy 1 tothe ordinary D shaped Main, 
at facilities for cleaning, and is not liable to 


JESSE W STARR & SONS, ak Me 


Camden Tiles W orks siihinaitllly Sees tala Lid. 


Camden, New Jersey ABATTON’S PATENT 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FO! AS I o—J. A. Sabatton, Esq., Engineer Manhattan Gas 
WORKS, { ( A.J. WI *, Metrope in Gas Co.—C. C. Mowten, 
New York Gas Light Co.—J. Mowten Saunders, En- 
WROUGHT TRON ROOF FRATIES, er ba re Gas Co.—John T, Harrison, Engineer Sa- 
vannah Gas Co 
For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all ; . 
quired for setting them in the latest and ¢ ; ae renceagaiae & FLOYD, Proprietors 
model. Waguens, Comsennnn, SSeneene end BXn400T? SILAS C, HERRING JAMES R. - FLOYD. 
for relieving the etorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varying a 
from 2.000 to 2,000,000 cu vic feet daily purifying capacit 7EFR 5 JOHN R. MANDERFIELD, JR. 
Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, GE ERORER & MANDERFIELD, 
for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes, 
. Mat of 
rAS HOLDERS 
AN oi G AS-BURNERS, 
| With cast iron guide and suspension frar OV 1c . ; - . TAT nen 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAI GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS, St ae 
nections, such &S BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, 8 : TTERS PROVING asieegease > ETC., 
STOP VALVES, from: }inches, for bot \ 248 North Eig) t} a Philadelphia, 
WROUGHT IRON WORK FOPRUN KEELING, 
All th mith and 8 Iron work re . . — ee 
Gas Works. - GAS ENGINEER, 
JESSE W. 81 ARR. BENS. A, STARR BENJ. F. ARCH Offers his service to Gas Companies, having had great expert- 


n all matters connected with the profession. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY .ttention given to Retort setting. 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 1e highest reference given \ddress 42 Pine street, N. Y., 
eo ‘ Tice ft s Journal. 
DESPARD COAL — 
To Gas Light Companies throughout the country D A V 5 S$ j S$ 
Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No, 82 Pine s t, N. ¥ 
BANGS & HORTON, No, 31 Duane street, Bost 


Patent Recording Pres- 


Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia 


Wharves Locust Point, t pars CS 
Company’s Office, 29 South street, Baltimore Su re auges, 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- : 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metr inngas FOR STEAM, GAS AIR OR WATER. 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company 
J.; Washington Gas L igh t Company ; Portland Gas Light Send for Circulars to CHARLES G. WILLING, Manufnc- 


Company, Maine. turer, 88 John ‘street, New York, or D. P. DAVIS, 44 Court- 
*,” Reference to them is requested. andt street, New York. 53m 
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PASCAL IRON. W,O RES; 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, and No. 15 Gold Street, New York 


; 
t STEPHEN MORRIS, THOMAS T. TASKER, Jr., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 
, FOR GAS*WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREET'S, PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &e., of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans, 
WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES —For Slate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast [ron Cornice Gutter. Iron 
| Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot Blinds, Windows and all kinds of Uastings and Smith Work for Buildings. 
BENCH CASTINGS.— Retorts, and all Castings and Wrought Iron Work required for Setting them on the Latest Plan. 
Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 
EX HAUSTERS,—Exhausters and Compensators, Dy-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Cubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
! Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Guages. 
SCRUBBERS — Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 
| WASHERS.— Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washers. 
CONDENSERS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 
PURIFIERS.—For Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Rivetted or Wronght or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 
CARRIAGES.— Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 
f METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 
} GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gasholders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames. 
GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes, also Dry 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms tor Underground Pipes. 
STOP VALVES.—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas.or Water, from three inches to forty-eight inches diameter. These 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water Pressure, Flange and Bell |’ipes, Fittings and Drips of all de- 
scriptions. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp I’osts and 
Lanterns. 
Best quality American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tuber Wrought [ron Tubes from one-eighth of an inch to ten inches diam., : 
with all kinds of Fittings, Valves and Cocks, Gas and Steam Fitters’ ‘lools, and «11 articles connecte i with the manu- 
ie facture of Gas, Steam or Water. 
Sole Manrfacturers of P. Munzrnerr’s Patent Puritiers, Dry Center Seals, Adjustable Hydraulic Main Stand, Wooden Lime 
a Trays, Stand and *traddle Pipes, and Multitubular Water Condenser. 


Me. P. MUNZINGER, Gas Engineer, has been conneeted with our Establishment as Engineer and Designer, and in 
ay charge of the Gas Works Department for the past fitteen years. | 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished, for Lighting up Towns, Cities, Factories, and Public Buildings, etc., ete., 


MORRIS, TASKER :& CO., 


Established 1821, 


* with Gas from Coal, Rosin, or Wood. 


We would reter to the Gas Machinéry erected by us, and in operation, at the following places: 


» Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Williamsport, Pa. 
q Altoona, Pa. 


Willkes Barre, Pa. 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 


Erie, Pa 
Hanover, Pa. 
x Easton, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
ay Lock Haven, Pa. 


McKeesport, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Washington, Pa. 
Hudson City, N. J. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Salem, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. 
Englewood N. J. 
Jersey City. N. J. 


f Elizabeth, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
i Flemington, N. J. 


Metropolitan Works, N. Y. City. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rome, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Flat Bush, N. Y. 

Westchester Co., N. ¥. 

Batavia, N. Y. 

Fredonia, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

| Mansfield. Ohio. 

| People’s Works, Cleveland, Obio. 
} 


Newark, Ohio. 

Salem, Ohio. 

Wooster, Ohio. 

People’s Works, Chieago, III. 

Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Co., Tl. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 

Peoria, Ll. 

National Asylum for Discharged Volunteer 
Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Detroit, Mich. 

La Porte, Ind. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

Salem, Oregon. 

Port-au Prince, Cal. 

San Jose, Cal. 

Stockton, Cal. 

Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 
Hartford, Conn 

Hagerstown, Md, 

Peoples Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Elkton, Md 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Augusta, Ga. 

New Orleans. La, 

Shrevepert, La. 

Louisiana Ice Manufacturing Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Murfreesbore, Tenn. 

Jackson Miss. 

Houston, Texas. 

Galveston, Texas. 

And a number of others. 











Ee See page 


for Index to Advertisemen ‘s. 
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